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Editorial 

ATTENTION is being called in various ways 
by many Westerners to China’s present weak- 
ness in organization and somewhat chaotic 
political condition. What is said is unfortunately largely true ; 
though there is a tendency to give overmuch attention to the 
negative side with the result that the inherent possibilities of 
progress are obscured. The situation is complicated by some 
factors often ignored. To the encroachment of Western pro- 
gtessiveness in China, which though inevitable was unsought, 
the Chinese mind cannot at once readjust itself. The Chinese 
cannot bow to the slowly reeeding attitude of racial patronage 
any more easily than other peoples. Their ancient habits of 
segregation are not easily changed. Baffled political aspira- 
tions tend to discourage them. Not all at once can China 
change into a democracy ; waves of reaction are inevitable. 
All of these factors help to produce in China the chaos which 
usually accompanies the first stages of reform anywhere. 

It is possible to so approach these conditions and problems 
asto encourage China. A clearly expressed belief in her future 
possibilities as over against her present difficulties, will be 
a helpful stimulant :. to this a genuine sympathy is essential. 
To toil with her in some friendly way will be a valuable 


Putting Courage 
into Cbina. 
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ent to ready criticisms. The ancient -proverb Says 
‘Faithful are the“wounds of a friend.”” But ere the woung 
can be considered faithful the friendship must be proved. |, 
order, therefore, that frank advice to China may have its effect, 
it must be recognized as the voice of a friend, and not , 
camouflaged plea for further special privileges or the justificg. 
tion of a secret wish.to exploit further a distraught peopl. 
There must be hope for and faith in China in the voice of the 
critic. It is sometimes said that there is considerable distryy 
of Westerners—varying with the different nations—in the mings 
of the Chinese. Before we can help China this distrust mos 
give place to trust. We must put courage into China. In the 
accomplishment of this task the missionary force is an essential 
and leading factor. 

* 

In the 1918 Report of the Foreigu Missions 
Conference of North America, Mr. Jamies M. 
Speers, Chairman of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, has a most suggestive address, in which he 
attempts to answer the question, ‘‘How can we maaintaiy, 
develop, and direct the new measure of beneficence which has 
come to the front in the war ?’’ 

The chief causes of the new measure of beneficence are giveu 
as, first : universal appeals which gripped Christians irrespective 
of their denominational alignment ; second, far-reaching co- 
operation, limited by not even religious or racial differences; 
third, effective organization. He sums. up the situation with 
regard to foreign missions by saying : | 


Rew Measure 
of Beneficence.’’ 


‘* We will get all the money we need for foreign missions ; 

‘* When a united church presents its united appeal for foreigs 
missions ; pis) 

‘‘ When it presents missions as its chief mission in the world 
and the one great outstanding reason for its existence ; 

‘‘ When it presents the work of evangelizing the world as the 
work of the whole church ; : 

‘‘ When it presents this as a big enough task to tax its whole 


united energies.’’ 


He indicates what he conceives to be the spirit of the day, 
in these words: ‘‘These are days in which men are vety 
little concerned about denominational differences,’’ ‘Though 
Presbyterian, he says that he himself has not a cent’s worth 
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of interest in making Presbyterians of the heathen, and less 
in turning them into Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, etc. 
He believes therefore that we must organize Christian forces 
in a united effort along the lines that every town, city, and 
country is organized for Red Cross and Y. M.:C. A. work. 

The attempt to utilize this new note of appeal, to follow 
up this spreading desire for co-operation, and to organize 
Christian forces in this comprehensive way, will indeed work 
a revolution in the task of evangelizing the world. It used 
to be said that the mission field was ahead in its advocacy 
of Christian co-operation. The addresses in this Report, and 
indeed most of the others show that leadership in co-opera- 
tion has already passed or is about to pass from the mission 
field to the home base. 

* 

WARREN Hastings, the first Governor General of 
India, said, ‘‘Opium is a pernicious article of 
luxury, which ought not to be permitted but for 
purposes of foreign commerce only.’’ It took about a century | 
before the world realized that the traffic in opium is as perni- 
ciousas its use. It took seventy-two years before the first protest 
iu the British Parliament against the opium traffic bore fruit 
in the cessation of the importation into China of indian opium. 
But China’s part in this struggle, had up to Match 3rst, 
1917, been going on for 188 years. While Chinese officials and 
merchants have from time to time connived at and participated 
iu this traffic, yet the fact remains that China has always 
had on record a protest against it, and has often pushed her 
protest to the extreme. In justice, this should not be forgotten. 

And now for the first time in the history of this long 
“opium war’’ the fate of opium is really in the hands of 
China. Protests against its use are now coming from the 
outside as well as the inside of China.. The moral opinion 
of the world has at last decreed that opium is an altogether 
pernicious commodity and that those who traffic therein are 
social parasites who batten upon the lives of their fellows. 
Just now a group in China interested in the traffic has come 
into prominence and power. The worst feature of this re- 
crudescence of an evil which many had hoped was banished, 
is the inference that some draw therefrom—that China has 
suffered a mora] collapse greater than any heretofore. The 


Opium’s Last 
Crencb. 
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moral force, however, that started the battle, that has kept it 
up so long, will yet win this last trench. 

It should not be overlooked that this last tieubh is as 
important and possibly more difficult to win than any before it, 
The fact that many had thought the battle won, accounts jy 
part for the slow reaction against the resumption of the traffic. 
It is, however, more than ever necessary that the Christiay 
forces in China should raise a united voice in protest and 
make a united effort to abolish for good and all this banefy! 
trafic. Here is a direct call to all Christian organizations 


to protest in every way possible against this traffic. The 
Christian forces must help to create a virile and unified public 
opinion for complete abolition of this curse. 

* * * 

“Tag Executive Committee of the China Continw- 
Protest Against ation Committee having heard with grave con 
Resumption of cern that an arrangement has recently been made 
Opium Trafic. tween certain opium merchants and government 
officials by which a large amount of opium is about to be placed 
on the market; and having also reliable information that poppy 
is being cultivated in the provinces of Shensi, Szechwan, Yunnan, 
Kweichow, and it is believed also elsewhere, RESOLVED: 


1. That the attention of the Chinese churches should be called 
to the great danger of widespread opium-smoking that again threat- 
ens the land, and urges (a) that the matter be brought before 
the Christian congregations for prayer, consultation, and exhorts 
tion; (4) that wherever possible} Christian leaders arrange for 
anti-opium demonstrations or mass meetings; (c) that Christian 
scholars by letters or articles in the local press do tbeir utmost to 
lead public opinion in this matter. 

2. That the Chinese Government be approached in a memorial 
setting forth the disastrous effects of the opium habit in the past, 
the strenuous effort made by the nation in recent years to fre § 
itself from the evil, and urging that immiediate steps be taken t 


prevent the threatened recrudescence. 
Also that the British and American Governments, which we 


are informed have already made representations in the matter to 
the Chinese Government, be urged to give all assistance in theif 
power to strengthen the hands of the Chinese Government in deal TM y 
ing with the opium evil. 0 
3. That the fullest possible information be sought as to th Biya 
nature of the recent opium deal and also as to poppy cultivation # 
China and the recrudescence of the opium habit. 
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That a sub-committee be appointed, consisting of three 
members, one Chinese, one British, and one American, whose duty 
it shall be to carry out the above resolutions, to co-operate with 
other organizations, local or otherwise, that have the same aims in 
view, and also to serve as a lookout committee to gather information 
and make a report at the next meeting of the China Continuation 


Committee. | 
Rt. Rev. Logan H. Roots, D.D., Rev. C. Y. Cheng, D.D., and 


Rev. C. G. Sparham were appointed as the committee named in 
the last resolution.”’ 


* * 


It will be with feelings of deepest regret that 
he Passing Of our readers will read the notice of the death of 
George F. Fitch at Kuling on 12th 
October. In well-nigh half a century of service this highly 
gifted and greatly beloved missionary has done a work possible 
only by one of whole-souled consecration and deepest spirituality. 
The affectionate interest of the many hundreds who attended 
the funeral services in Shanghai indicated the wide influence 
exerted by Mrs. Fitch in home, church, and public life in. this 
centre. But through her literary work and her share in all 
effort for the salvation of China her influence for good was felt 
over the whole missionary field. Our deepest sympathies go 
out to Dr. Fitch, so long identified with the welfare of the 
RECORDER, and to all the members of his family. An obituary 
article will appear in our next issue. 


* *K * 


THE Consecration of Venerable T. C. Shen, 
Archdeacon of the diocese of Chekiang, As- 
sistant Bishop to Bishop Molony, indicates 
| a tremendous step forward in the process of making the 
Me Christian Church indigenous in China. There is only one 

other instance recorded of a Chinese Bishop. A dominican 
monk, a native of Fukien, was ordained in 1654; he was 
) the first Chinese priest of whom any record exists. He was 
‘ie Consecrated as a Bishop in 1686 when he was over seventy 
* Mim years of age. He was known as Bishop Alu and held this 
office for about one year. He was reported to have been 
aman of great saintliness. 


The First 
Anglican Bisbop. 
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The Promotion of Fntercession 


The article on “ The Chinese Church of To-day ”’ should stimulate every. 
one to more faithful intercession. So we devote this page to a sugpestiy. 


cycle of prayer for this purpose. 


SUNDAY. 

God’s purpose and plan for His Church. 

Acts 15:14; Eph. 3:1-11; Eph. 1:22-23; Eph. 5:26-27; 1. . Car, 12:12-13; 
Rev. 1:5-6. 

Prayer: That “according to the eternal purpose of God ”’ there may be 
called out from among the Chinese a ‘‘ people for His name” who 
shall become part of the true church which is Christ’s body and tha 
it may be ‘‘a glorious Church ’’; ‘‘ without spot,’’ “ holy - without 
blemish .’’ 


MONDAY. 

Not a ForEIcn Church, 

Read Acts 10:34-35; Rev. 5:9. 

Prayer: That the church may increasingly become more truly indige. 
nous by the discovery and training of a larger number of leaders; by 
the development of greater initiative; by the outpouring of Pente. 
costal power, 


TURSDAY. 
Not a Divipgp Church. 
Read John 17:21-23. 
Prayer: That the kind and degree of unity for which Christ prayed 
may come throngh His prayer to us. 


WEDNESDAY, 
Not a NATIONAL Church. 
Read Mark 16:15-16. 
Prayer: That the Chinese Church may become permeated with « 
missionary zeal and with a passion for the salvation of mankind 
that will send it out to make disciples at home and abroad. 


THURSDAY. 
Not an IGNORANT Church. 
Read Col. 1:9; Eph. 1:17-18. 
Prayer: That every means may be provided for an educated ministry 
and for a literate lay membership filled with a love for God’s word. 
/ 


FRIDAY. 
Not a DEPENDENT Church, 
Read 11 Cor, 8:7, 12; 9:6-8. 
Prayer: That the grace of giving may be taught to and practiced by 
every church-member, | 


SATORDAY. 
Not a HAuFway Church. 
Read Rom. 12:1-2; 1 Thess. 5:23. 
Prayer: That every Christian may have “in him a well of water spring 
ing up into everlasting life”’ and “through him’’ rivers of living 
water flowing into the lives of others. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Random Jottings of a Friendly Visitor 


REV. FRANE KE, SANDERS, Ph.D. 
Director of the Board of Missionary Preparation for North America. 


VALUE the privilege accorded me by the editor of 

sending through the RECORDER an appreciative message 

to the missionaries in China who have been so consider- 

ately helpful, so patiently co-operative during these 
months of my brief stay in their adopted country. I cannot 
overestimate the personal value of their continuing hospitality, 
unfailing courtesy, and friendly judgment in enabling me to use 
my limited time to the very best advantage with the least 
proportion of waste. Fortunate indeed is he who can look 
through the eyes of a great variety of earnest missionaries at 
the problems which they are facing. I was able to go from 
Canton to Peking and as far into the interior as Changsha and 
to see mission work in nearly every one of its phases. As one | 
of missionary parentage and of some missionary experience 
these glimpses were highly suggestive. Out of them has come 
a firm belief in China’s present and future and an insight into 
her achievements and needs which will give me in the future 
a keener sympathy for her tremendous problems, a genuine 
desire to serve her interests, and, I trust, an enhanced ability 
to serve the interests in North America of missionary candidates 
for China and of missionaries in China with enthusiasm, 
judgment, and efficiency. I shall count as assets of great value 
the actual contacts I have made on the field with the mission 
force and with their current problems. 

I have been favorably impressed by the large proportion of 
these in missionary service in China, who have not yet taken 
their first home furlough, whose real missionary career is still 
inthe making. Most of these younger missionaries whom I 
have met are facing that future with a clear determination to 
measure up to its demands. Not all of them are clear as to 
what such a resolution implies. From a curriculum standpoint 
it is defined in the able report to the China Continuation Com- 


Norz.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 


‘sumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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mittee of its Sub-committee on the Training of Missionaries t, 
be found in the report of the annual meeting held in April; 1978, 
I desire to express it in a more general way, in a personal 
message derived from the actual thinking of hundreds of 
missionaries in China of ripened experience who have sharej 
with me their conyictions, avowing their own mistakes. Let 
me formulate four of the objectives which should not be over. 
looked or belittled by the young missionary in China who 
would have a sane, balanced, progressive, influential life. 

The first is the cultivation of the habit of thinking iy 
terms of missionary statesmanship. The missionary enterprise 
is naturally co-operative. The denominational partisan is 2 
real foe both to the general advance of missionary interests and 
to his own largest development. It is not unnatural that those 
who have lived and planned under conditions of denominational 
rivalry and advantage may find it hard to work wholeheartedly 
for general as well as for special interests, but for the young 
missionary such a program should seem natural and its absence 
worse than a blunder. The tasks of to-day are as clearly 
defined as they are beyond the power of little groups of workers 
to solve. Any serious delay in meeting them co-operatively 
will mean a loss to the prestige and efficiency of missions in 
China not soon to be repaired. 

A second objective is such a knowledge of the Far East 
and its problems as will deliver the missionary from provincial- 
ism or from bitter nationalism. An unprejudiced observer sees 
no unchallengeable reason for the strong partisanship which 
obstructs a wise nationalism. China and Japan are neighbor 
and must learn to get on together. Neither nation can assume 
that its interests should wholly control those of the Far East 
Each nation needs the other. Since spending some weeks it 
Japan I am impressed by the slight differences which separate 
the wise, candid, fairminded thinkers of each country. Such 
as exist can readily be bridged by Christian sympathy, which 
never identifies the action of a government with the sober, it- 
most convictions of its thoughtful subjects. Just now Chin 
and Japan seem to be getting far apart, but it seems perfectly 
certain that they will not indefinitely remain apart. At all 
events one cannot question that the future leaders of this pat 
of the Orient will be those who have trained themselves, 00 
alone to think sympathetically with the Chinese, as they should, 
but to study national questions from a broader standpoint,—tle 
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Far Eastern. It is encouraging to note that the important 
books of the past few years have struck that keynote. 

Again, the young missionary ought to aim at a reasonable 
acquaintance with contemporary thinking. Those who aim to 
jead the next generation in China, cannot afford, either in 
religious thinking, or in contact with current world problems, 

‘to be contented with the results gleaned from the years in 

college or the professional school. They must keep pace 

somehow with the determining minds of the age. There are 
not so many of these minds, after all. The task does not 

demand the reading of every new book, but the digesting of a 

few each year. The means of a wide acquaintance with 

current culture are, it is true, expensive, yet where even a 
small group work together they might find it possible by a 
pooling of resources to read, each year, one or two journals 
which mould opinion and a few volumes which are creative in 
value. Such publications as the Oxtlook or the /ndependent 
invariably indicate such books in their reviews. If the habit 
of keeping pace with world thinking is formed early it will not 
be given up. 

My fourth objective is not the one of least importance. It 
issuch a grasp of the whole Bible, historically, as will enable 
a missionary to interpret it sanely, accurately, and with spiritual 
power. Such a mastery is within the reach of anyone who 
will pay a reasonable price in time and energy. Yet an 
amazingly small number seem to possess it; and its absence 
makes them an easy prey of the first interpreter who comes 
along with a confident air and a message easily comprehended. 
Historical theology as a classroom subject is of recent date in 
our theological seminaries at home; but its view of the Bible 
as the varied record of the wonderful growth under divine 
guidance of the Hebrew people from religious simplicity to a 
teligious maturity, which made them His instruments in teach- 
| fim ing the world about God, man, and the universe and their 
telations is uplifting and convincing. Such a view is neither 
conservative nor liberal ; it is not identified with any ‘‘school.’’ 
lt is simply the working clue which unifies the facts and ideas — 
expressed in the Scriptures. How helpful it is I tried to show, 
asa labor of love, in the passing opportunities afforded me to 

lecture at Shanghai, Chikungshan, and Kuling. | 
I am writing in generalities and, perhaps, with the usual 
aguene I venture, however, to quote the summary of a 
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veteran whose opinions fairly parallel what has been writte, 
above. ‘‘ Any young missionary,’’ said he, “may acquire greg 
usefulness and real power, if he is teachable and systematic.” 
These are attitudes, nor acquisitions. They will come, as wel 
as the desired ‘results, as the outcome of a steady utilization of 
incidental time and energy in place of wasting both. 

So much for those to whom I may have a sort of profes. 
sional privilege to offer advice. To the veteran missionaries 
who have achieved the great missionary enterprise of to-day in 
China I have no advice to offer, but only congratulations 
regarding four undeniable assets for the future. 

The first of these is the wide range of problem, experience, 
conviction, and achievement in China. At first it overwhelmed 
me and I realized only differences. Then I realized that China 
is almost a world by herself and that out of this variety may 
proceed a virile, representative, constructive unity that will 
disregard unessential things and emphasize those that are vital, 
Missionary unity will develop after the pattern of political unity 
by building railroads out of common interests and by centering 
attention upon the things that can be done together. 

The second asset is essential to the wise use of the first. 
It is the Continuation Committee with its fine leadership. 
With all its diversity China is doing more large things in 
common than any other missionary land with which I am 
acquainted. It furnishes a demonstration of the results that can 
be reached by a policy of thinking and acting together. There 
are not wanting those in China who still question such freedom 
as the committee enjoys, demanding that its functions & 
absolutely advisory and closely limited. Such must have failed 
to visualize the extraordinary usefulness in missionary statesmat- 
ship of a representative body which is not too rigidly representa 
tive, one which can freely investigate and report on matters of 
common concern without being obliged to shape its report 
in accordance with local conditions, one which may even ke 
entrusted with the oversight of matters which should be carrie 
on by all missions in common, such as the promotion d 
Christian literature or of missionary training. I was fortunale 
in being able to begin my own contact with China at th 
annual session of the committee. It gave me a perspective d 
great value. Yet I realized even more strongly how, throug! 


a really scientific basis for the rapid advancement of missiouaty 
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interests in the great area of China and is preventing that 
misdirection of energy which is often the outcome of zeal 
without sufficiently generalized experience. __ 

The third asset is a little more of the same. It is the 
Sub-committee on the Training of Missionaries. Without com- 
mitting myself or the Board which I represent unreservedly 
to all of its conclusions, I can with entire enthusiasm approve 
the method of dealing with this important matter which it 
represents. Just as the Boards at home rely on the leadership 
of the Board of Missionary Preparation, so the mission groups 
of China will be. wise in relying on the leadership of this 
committee. In neither case is the freedom or ultimate respon- 
sibility of Boards or of groups affected, but a vast amount of 
short-visioned, hasty, ill-advised action can be averted. The 
problem of the training of missionaries is, in one sense, always 
a local or denominational problem, but in a larger sense it is a 
China-wide problem. Solved from a local experience it will 
often be solved in a petty way ; developed as a national problem 
it will attain results of significance and of general approval. 

The fourth asset grows out of the third. I refer to the 
two well-established Mandarin language schools at Nanking and 
Peking. ‘These schools are still in the process of development. 
They will be far more efficient a few years hence than now, 
when a riper experience has been attained and adequate equip- 
ments have been secured. As compared, however, with 
language schools managed on the old basis or with the usual 
results of individual tutoring, they are so far superior in 
measurable results that they seem to me to have already shifted 
the onus of responsibility to the missions in their wide-ranging 
Mandarin district. Each mission group is bound to have some 
specifically good reasons for refusing to its first-year missionaries 
the tremendous advantage of that first year at one of these 
centers. In other districts of China the language problem is 
more complicated and its wisest solution is yet a subject of 
study, but for the region north of the Yaiigtese its method 
seems fairly well established. There are many more incidental 
problems to be cleared up, but the beginning seems to be a 
tight one. 
| As regards the last three of these assets, China is leading 
the missionary world. There are continuation committees 
elsewhere and language schools, but, as far as my knowledge 
goes, no such triple interconnected combination. | 


4 
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This very efficiency creates a danger which I trust may 
exist only in theory. It is the temptation to a self-suffici 
and independence which tends to provincialize and isolate 
For example I have been met, occasionally, this summer 
the critical remark that such a report as that issued by the 
Board of Missionary Preparation on Presenting Christianity to 
Confucian Peoples or even its earlier report on the Preparation 
of Missionaries for China should have originated, not in North 
America, but in China. Without arguing the matter I would 
register my strong dissent for this one reason that China is not 
the only field in the world and cannot afford to isolate herself, 
It is worth her while to assist a friendly, representative and 
not incapable organization, working on behalf of all fields and 
from the viewpoint of all religions, to do such a task, even 
with temporarily inferior results, rather than to make the large 
outlay of time, energy, and money required for doing it herself. 
There is plenty of work for all to do in solving the huge 
problems before the missionary world of to-day. In rendering 
true solutions the home base needs the field and the field needs 
the home base. When each great field becomes organized 
completely and all co-operate together with those at home, the 


enterprise of missions will go ahead rapidly. For the time | 


_ being each factor needs improvement and plenty of it. 

I return home with a fresh impression of the cheerful 
confidence with which most missionaries survey their task. It 
is a life-work for them ; it may call for the lives.of successive 
generations ; but of its worth and of its eventual outcome they 
are not in doubt. Least of all are those who serve the China of 
to-day pessimistic, although for such an attitude they might be 
pardoned. They rather look confidently for a future harvest- 
ing of this past century which will astonish the world. To 
| ‘this far-sighted optimism I am committed. | 
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_ The Chinese Church of To-day 
| Rev. C. CHENG, D.D. 
(Continued from October Numéer.) 

IV. Zhe Church of Christ in China must not be an 
Ignorant Church. 

m= IHAT an educated Church i is one of our most urgent needs 
T to-day is a fact that calls for no argument. We need 

an educated ministry and an intelligent Church. Christ 

requires our whole being—body, mind, and spirit. An 
uneducated ministry is a great hindrance to the progress of 
Christian work ; an uneducated Church can never grow strong. 
The Christian Ministry is the highest calling and demands 
the ablest and brightest of our young men, but alas! it 
is regarded by not a few of our Christian students as a 
position only for those who cannot make good in any other 
way. It is worth while making careful investigation to find 
out what are the reasons for this failure in securing the best 
f students to enter the ministry. Reasons commonly given are, 
the inadequate salaries paid to ministers of the Gospel ; the 
insecurity of the preacher’s position ; the inefficient training 
given by many existing institutions; the inability, on the part 
of students, to realize the importance of the work, etc. A 
familiar Chinese saying runs FE 
8 i’ (The sons of scholars and merchants are generally 
scholars and merchants). It would be an interesting study to 
find out how many of the rs of the present evangelistic staff 
in the Church are entering the ministry asa life work. The 
chief barrier that is blocking the way, it seems to me, is not 
somuch the question of salary as it is a misconception of what 
the ministry is, and what it means. Some of our best students 
of college grade seem to have the notion that if they enter the 
ministry at all, they must be trained abroad, and that if they can- 
not go to Europe or America for furtherstudy in theology they 
must give up the idea and go in for education, medicine, or 
some other profession. One can hardly blame them for so regard- 
ing this divine calling. They have not been much éncouraged 
by what they have seen of the ministry of the present time. 

In speaking of higher training for the ministry in China it 
isnot meant that we should cease to train men of a somewhat 
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less educated type for work in country places. We do no 
need less men of that type, but we need more of the bette; 
trained type. If our best young men are compelled to seek fo, 
ministerial training in foreign lands, it means that we have no 
made adequate provision for them here in China. It is hardly 
possible to send every man abroad, so unless something very 
substantial is provided for men of the right type, many of the 
would-be church leaders will be lost. Suggestions have beep 
recently made for the establishment of divinity schools for full 
college graduates which should give the same grade of training 
as is given in similar schools in the West. For the present one 
such school is enough for the whole country. Let the missions 
and churches unite to support such an institution. Provide 
the best for the best men. The present situation demands 
such men, especially in the larger cities. In this matter of 
training men for the ministry we are not only far behind the 
Western nations, but even the neighbouring country of Japan, 
according to reliable information, is much ahead of us. 
Alongside of the question of an educated ministry is the 
equally urgent question of an educated Church. Illiteracy 
greatly hinders the progress of the Church as well as of the 
nation. This fact was fully recognized by many missionary 
leaders many years ago. In trying to overcome this gigantic 
difficulty, several methods have been employed in various parts 
of China. There are several systems of Romanized in use is 
the churches in certain parts of China where local dialects are 
spoken. ‘There are several: systems of phonetic writing which 
are attracting much attention. Of these, those by Miss Garland 
(of the China Inland Mission), Dr. Peill and Dr, Liu Chi-shao 
(of the London Missionary Society), and Mr. Ma Chi-liang (0! 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission) are prominent. The books 
printed by the Shanghai Baptist College using only six hundred 
characters have been tried in some two hundred or more schools 
in different provinces. I am not able to state what is the exact 
proportion of illiteracy in this country and in our churches, but 
- it is very much feared that in this connection we must i0 
lowliness of mind count others better than ourselves. Tie 
present growing movement towards finding a simplified Chinet 
script is a most encouraging sign. _ 
| Great prominence has been given in recent evangelisti¢ 
work to the part that laymen must play in the Church. 10 
former years many thought the evangelization of Chis 
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depended largely upon securing more Western missionaries ; 
now it is the general opinion that the work can only be done 
when every Chinese Christian man and woman takes up his 
and her full part in making known the Glad Tidings to those 
in China who are yet in darkness and sin. ‘This conviction is 
merging into a growing evangelistic movement in China. In 
recent evangelistic campaigns, especially during the ‘‘ Special 
Week of Evangelism’’ in 1917 and 1918, the participation of 
the Chinese Church has steadily grown. The special emphasis 
on personal evangelism given by the Rev. Frank Buchman 
and his party has made many Chinese Christians realize for the 
first time their personal responsibility in leading men to Christ. 
But Chinese church-members need further training in regard to 
personal evangelism. Judging from what we have seen in the 
last two years, we have reason to say that Christian laymen are 
quite willing to be thus trained. The best way to help train 
them is by each of us doing what we can to lead others 
to Christ. 


| WV. The Chinese Church should not be a Dependent 
Church. 

Circumstances have made the Chinese Church dependent 
upon missionary support and control from the beginning, and 
consequently the growth of independence and self-support has 
been greatly delayed. Once a spirit of dependence has taken 
root in the Church, it is no easy task to make a radical change 
and a thorough reform. Happily the question of self-support, 
self-government, and self-propagation is engaging the attention 
of the leaders of the Church, both Chinese and foreign. There 
is no consensus of opinion regarding the best methods by which 
this desired end can be gained. Several ways of approach are 
being made. Some emphasize the importance of making all 
churches self-supporting from the very beginning and would 
make mission churches that are now being subsidized by 
foreign funds entirely self-supporting within a very brief period. 
Others believe that self-support is a matter of slower growth, 
that mission funds should be continued over a period of years 
until contributions are adequate to meet the need. Still others 
think that complete self-support can only be gained by persist- 
ent training of Christians in the duty and the privilege of 
giving, and by giving them as many advantages and as much 
help as possible. They claim that when the Church is really 
strong spiritually and economically the problem of self-support 
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will solve itself. Some believe that ‘self-support and _ self. 
government should go together and that the amount of inde. 
pendence should depend upon the church’s financial ability, 
Some favor the idea of training for church leadership by 
letting the Chinese take a large share in the administering 
of mission funds, and feel that by this means self-support will 
be realized sooner. There are those who believe that mission- 
aries in China who are members of the Chinese churches 
should bear their full share of responsibility and privilege in 
the matter of giving, as any other church-members. This is 
to avoid the making of racial and national distinctions in the 
Christian Church in their effort to attain self-support and 
self-government. The goal is the same; but the ways by — 
which the goal is to be reached differ widely. There are, 
however, certain principles and methods bearing on this great 
subject which deserve our serious attention. The Chinese 
people are usually generous givers and are willing to support 
religious causes. Success or failure, therefore, in self-support 
in the Church rests largely, if not entirely, upon the training 
given to its members. The relationship of Chinese Christians 
with missionaries is not a dollar-and-cent one. It is an 
absolutely wrong conception to imagine that when a Chinese 
church is able to support itself financially, the church has no 
further need of the missionaries. Self-support is nof,an end in 
itself, but is a means by which the development of strong 
churches may be more easily reached. Money is not everything, 
and it is not the chief thing. Other gifts—the gifts of time, 
of thought, of prayer, and of a sacrificial spirit, count more 
than silver and gold. Methods of raising funds for self-support 
should be very carefully considered. They must be in full 
keeping with the teaching of the Word of God. Self-support 
is at once desirable and necessary, but should not be regarded 
as as object to be gained, irrespective of the means used. 

In the matter of self-government, as in that of self-support, 
the Church has made some real advance in recent yeas. 
Chinese Christians are taking a larger share in mission and 
church management, and are realizing more and more their 
responsibilities. The successful struggle for religious toleration 
headed by the Society for Religious Liberty in which the 
Chinese Protestant Christians of the whole nation played 9 
conspicuous a part, may be cited as an example of the sell 
consciousness of the growing Chinese Church.. 
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In the matter of church government I wish to say very 
frankly that we specially need the helping hand of our mission- 
ary friends. Their knowledge and experience of church life fit 
them to be the indispensable advisors of the Church in China. 
They should never be afraid to give that advice when required. 
The most practical method of training the Church in self- 
government is to let the Church actually govern itself, just as a 
child learns to walk by actually walking. If it is not started 
this year, it is likely to start next year. Let the Church learn 
by her mistakes. Do not get discouraged at the failures nor 
lose faith in all your Chinese workers when some fail you. 

The Church in China is also showing some very encourag- 
ing signs of self-propagation in recent years. A living church 
is always a propagating church. This is a sure test of the 
church’s life and strength. It is the supreme task of every 
Christian worker, Chinese and foreign, to help the Church to 
develop this missionary spirit. Unless the Chinese Church 
becomes a missionary church, full of zeal for the salvation 
of mankind, it can never realize the fullness of its existence on 
earth and grow into the likeness of its Lord and Master. 
Happily some definite progress has been, and is being, made in 
this direction. The Board of Missions of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui is doing good work in the capital of the 
Province of Shansi; the Presbyterian Churches of Manchuria 
have two ordained Chinese missionaries working in the Province 
of Heilungchiang ; similar movements are to be found in other 
missions and churches. These are signs that mark the Church’s 
growth in grace, for which we are thankful to God. 

Recently there was held at Lily Valley, Kuling, a confer- 
ence on Personal Evangelism, conducted by Mr. Buchman and 
others. During the conference God specially laid upon the 
hearts of a small group of people, largely women, a great desire 
for a nation-wide, interdenominational missionary movement. 
This group has chosen the Province of Yunnan as its mission 
field. After careful consideration a small committee was ap- 
pointed to discuss ways and means for starting this new work. 
A statement was drawn up by this committee, which reads 
as follows:—‘‘(r) The Christian Church throughout China is 
awakening to the need of Home Missions, and to a sense of 
esponsibility for the evangelization of our own people. (2) To 
fully meet this need we believe that there should be an 
‘ganization broad enough in its scope to be national and 
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interdenominational. (3) Believing that the Chinese Churc} 
is now ready for this movement, and that failure to grasp the 
present opportunities will hinder and delay its growth ang 
development, we hope that the coming year’s work will be the 
beginning of a permanent Missionary Movement for the whole 
Church. (4) We, therefore, hereby constitute ourselves into q 
voluntary committee that will assume responsibility for one year 
for an Evangelistic Commission to be sent to some strategic, 
unevangelized center in Yunnan Province. (5): We will endeavor 
to have this commission investigate and survey a field for 
future home mission work in connection with which they 
shall spend one year in intensive evangelistic work with a view 
on their return to helping in the permanent organization of 
this movement. (6) And believing that God is able and willing 
‘and ready to do bigger things in the world to-day than the 
mind of man has ever conceived, we as a committee accept the 
following challenge, ‘That it is yet to be seen what God can 
do in and for and with and through a ‘group’ composed 
| of individuals wholly consecrated to Him.’ It is our hop 
and prayer that every worker in this group, and every sup 
_ porter thereof, will accept this same challenge.’’ As to detailed 
arrangements, such as the question of personnel, finance, 
publicity, etc., these matters will be made known to all 
missions and churches in the near future. The spirit of 
oneness and of earnestness assures us that it is a movement 
not of men but of God. This may mean the beginning 
of a great movement in the Chinese Christian Church, for 
China. | 

VI. Zhe Christian Church in China must not be a Half- 
way Church. | 

We have said much on the growth and development o 
the Chinese Church. There is also the other side of the story 
which should not be overlooked. The Church is confronting 
some distinct and serious temptations which, if not prayerfully 
watched, will endanger its growth and progress, especially « 
the present juncture. There is the danger of spiritual stag- 
nation. Material prosperity and outward progress sometime 
blind our eyes to the true state of our spiritual life. Christiar- 
ity is life and is not merely a religious system. Self-support 
_ self-government, special evangelistic campaigns, Bible class, 
an educated ministry, a reading church—these and other fet 
tures of the Church’s activities, are good and necessary. Bul 
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there is something more. _ Is there life in the Chinese Church ? 
Is it winning men for Christ ? 

Again, there is the danger of a wrong emphasis. The 
Church easily becomes absorbed in the trifling and non-essential 
details while neglecting the main object for which it exists. 
The best utilization of time, men, and money is something that 
js of great importance and also of great difficulty. Mere 
activity, like that of Martha, will not help the work to move 
forward with satisfactory results. We are living in a busy age, 
and there are sO many attractions now-a-days which can easily 
swallow up the resources of the Church. We are not to be 
content with anything less than the very best, namely, the 
winning of men to Christ. A further danger is that of con- 
formity to the world. ‘The standard that is set before the 
Church by our Lord should never be lowered in order to please 
the world, or to make the entrance into the narrow gate more 
easy. While we respect everything that is beautiful in the 
teaching of the ancient sages, no compromise with the world 
of whatever kind should be made, when Christian principles 
are in danger of being violated. Our Lord has well said that a 
piece of undressed cloth should not be put upon an old 
garment. The Church must always stand before the world as 
distinctively Christian. 

Finally, there is the danger of building of class churches. 
The Christian Church is a great equalizer, and before God men 
stand on equal footing. While social distinctions are not to be 
altogether ignored, the Christian idea of equality before God must 
be, from the very beginning, observed and put into practice. 


We are indeed living in a time of times: and God is 


working out His purposes. The great world-strife in the West, 
the remarkable political changes in the East, the unrest in 
China—in speaking of which Dr. Eddy has recently said, 
“Politically China-has never been so dark, but spiritually 
never so bright ’’ ;—all these outward events point us to Him 
who through them is working out His will. It is our duty to 
find out what that will is and to act in accordance with it. 
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What can Christianity give to China that the 
other Religions of China cannot give? 


CHAS. L. OGILVIE 


is unnecessary to state that we must at once move away 
from all local considerations or view-points in a discys. 


sion of this subject. This does not mean that we forget 

our own experiences by cutting ourselves adrift from 
what we do know ; it simply means that we endeavour to secure 
what we may call a universal view-point ; that is, a view-point 
that takes in all the facts, that looks at the race of man 4; 
aunit. Looking at the subject in this way we arr P confronted 
with some fundamental considerations. 

The first consideration is—77uth is universal Lad eternal, 
It is inconceivable that anything should be true in one part of 
the universe and not true in another part. Notwithstanding 
the origin of any given statement it is dependable in so far as 
it is true. ' A true statement made by a Taoist is just as true as 
a true statement made by a Christian. And the fact that any 
given statement originated with a Confucianist, a Buddhist, or 
a Mohammedan, does not either determine its truth or untruth. 
In so far as any statement which may proceed from the Con- 
fucianist, Buddhist, or Mohammedan partakes of the nature of 
truth, just so far is it universal in its significance. 

Not only is truth universal, but it is by its very nature 
eternal. That which is true can never fail regardless of the 
means by which that truth is mediated, and the contrary is 
equally certain, that that which is not true cannot possibly 
stand. Unfortunately this great fact does not grip us as it 
should,— we are always inclined to ‘‘ steady the anda 
certain sort of nervousness in the interests of truth is created. 
We should have such a high regard for truth that we always 
3 stand ready in the interests of truth to discard at once our 
- choice beliefs if necessary or modify them in so far as they are 

| not in harmony with truth. For why should anyone be mor 
zealous for a given belief than he is for the truth ? If the belief 
is true his zeal does not make it more true, and if the beliefs 

_ not true his zeal only emphazises that fact. 
The second" consideration is—M/an’s religious needs art 
@ the same the world over. We have no reason for thinking, but 
on the contrary much reason for not thinking, that there is a0y 
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[difference between the races of men in this respect: the deeper 
the investigation the more certain is the knowledge that men 
are fundamentally the same. Man’s religious problems may be 
described thus—how to get on with himself and how to get on 
with others. Every individual in this world is at once confronted 
by the first problem and sooner or later by the second. The 
tendency which he discovers within himself that leads him in 
the course of action which others do not consider right ; desires 
that cannot be satisfied, or being satisfied lead to harm; the 
knowledge that a certain course is right but lack of ability to 
take that course ; these are some of the problems that man 
struggles with in himself. When it comes to getting on with 


others, man’s troubles are multiplied by the number of indivi- — 


duals with whom he is brought into contact. How to keep my 
tendencies from conflicting with the tendencies of others; how 
to control my desires that they will not interfere with the 
desires of others,—these are the great questions which every 
individual must ask as he is sent spinning into this complex 
state which we call life. For the educated Hottentot the com- 
plexity, though less in degree than for the educated Christian, 
is relatively just as great, because the lesser complexity is just 
as confusing to his unsophisticated mind as the greater com- 
plexity is to the man of educated mind. This line of thought, 
then, makes clear to us that the world is full of struggling 
individuals who, finding themselves confronted with problems 
which are too large for them, are reaching out their hands to 
gtasp something that can support them. 

The third consideration is—Admiration and affection are 
the same the world over. ‘There may be a difference in the 
objects in which the admiration centres, or by which the 
affections are stirred, but the admiration of the heathen for 
his god corresponds to the same emotion in the heart of the 
Christian for his Lord and Master, even though in the one case 
there is intelligence and in the other its opposite. In the same 
s Way the enthusiasm which - prompts a Buddhist to die for his 
faith is just as earnest and sincere as the enthusiasm that leads 
a Christian to the stake; and the all-night prayers of: the 
Moslem mystic who seeks purity of heart are just as genuine 
from the standpoint of the man concerned as are the devotions 
of the Christian saint. In fact it is conceivable that a man’s 
cathusiasm for what we would consider an unworthy object 
may far exceed the enthusiasm of the man whose interest is 
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concerned in an altogether worthy object. It is uo discon, 
upon sincerity and genuineness of devotion to say that it js 
centered upon an unworthy object, for so long as the persoy 
concerned regards the object as worthy of his devotion, thy 
unworthy object is to him a worthy one. The devotion may by 
deluded but it is none the less genuine and for it a man shoyig 
receive credit. If an imitation pear be placed before a map jj 
will make his mouth water equally as well as a genuine pear » 
long as the man regards the imitation as the genuine thing 
and so long as the religious devotee considers the object of his 
worship genuine just so long will his devotion express his 
adoration, and just so long must it be regarded as genuine, © 
The fourth consideration is—TZhe influence exerted ly 
good men ts the same in nature even though different in degree 
A kind act performed by a Buddhist must be registered as a kind 
act, equally as well as a kind act—be it of lesser or greater 
significance—which is performed by the Christian. The ethical 
teaching of Confucius must take its place alongside of the 
ethical teaching of Christ. Though it may be a question 
whether the ethical influence of Confucius is as great as the 
ethical influence of Christ, yet in so far as Confucianism infl- 
ences men towards righteousness, that influence is the same in 
kind as the influence of Jesus Christ. All the great religious 
leaders of the world must be regarded more or less ih the same 
light, namely, as men who have influenced their fellowmes 
towards good. It is not correct to think of them as going 
in different directions as if they were working against each 
other, but as going more or less in the same direction, their 
influence and significance in society being determined by their 
capacity. | 
Before considering the respective merits of Christianity 
‘and the other religions in China it is most essential that thes 
general considerations, which have just been set forth, be fully 
grasped. We may call it a universal view-point or a heavenly 
view-point for in reality it is nothing less than the view-poist 
which God has. In His eyes mankind is regarded as one. He 
who made all men in his own image, and who will judge al 
according to the respective merits or demerits of each, knows 
the temptations and struggles of every individual. He knows 
the deep yearvings of the human heart and He has inspired al 


the good that has come into this world through a myriad 


agencies. It is His spirit that has moved upon the hearts of the 
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world’s religious leaders and given them power with their 
fellows. ‘TO sum up we can say—a great world lies in need, 
every individual feels his need more or less and strives to satisfy 
it, In the course of human history a great many methods have 
been advocated by great men for the satisfaction of these needs; 
some of the methods are better than others, but all in their 
initiation had a good motive behind them. 

To come then to the special consideration of our subject, — 
those of us who are Christian missionaries feel the importance 
of the question in hand, for its proper answer determines. 
whether or not we have come to China on a fool’serrand. If 
Christianity is offering China something which she already 

even though that possession be a potential one only 
and is not generally utilized, then we had better return to the 
country from which we came. But such is not the case as a 
very cursory examination of the facts will prove. 

Man is constant in his pursuit of two things whether we 
think of him in the natural every-day sphere or in the religious 
sphere. These two things are knowledge and power. Man is 
conscious of ignorance in almost every line and each day he 
desires to add to his store of knowledge. As knowledge widens 
his horizon and increases his ambition, he constantly strives 
for the power by which he may realize his ambition. It is 
right along these two lines that Christianity occupies a unique 
place and demonstrates its great superiority to all other religions 
which exist in China to-day. In other words Christianity offers 
toChina both knowledge and power to an extent that is beyond 
what China knows. | 

Christianity is distinctly a religion of knowledge. Such a 
statement may cause surprise to those who have always thought 
of Christianity as being primarily a religion of faith. As a 
matter of fact, knowledge and faith are closely related, and 
neither one can exist without the other. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we would do well to place emphasis upon the state- 
ment that Christianity is a religion of knowledge. In the 
department of knowledge Christianity looms far above all the 
other religions, | 

With relation to knowledge of man and the world, the 
difference between what Christianity says and what other 
religions say is not so apparent. A keen observer in India may 
learn as much about man as a keen observer in any other part 
of the world, and a diligent student in one country may learn 
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_ remarks of others is not so tremendous here as it is elsewhere. 


attempts in this direction of his ceremonious contemporaries 
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just as much about the world as a diligent student in another 
country. The knowledge of human nature which Gotaina hag 
was astonishingly large and Confucius’ ability to read humay 
affairs has put him in the top rank of sages. Even though the 
Master of men—Jesus Christ—showed a greater insight into 
human affairs than anyone else who has been in this world, 
yet, as above stated, the difference between his remarks and the 


It is when we come to consider the subject of God that we 
discover the radical difference between Christianity as we have 
it in its Founder, and other religions. There is no equality of 
comparison here ; for on the one hand we have guesses, dark 
sayings, mysterious surmises, and the like, while on the other 
hand we have authoritative statements, clear references, and 
altogether such a luminous description of God that a little child 
may understand. The importance of knowing God as He is, is 
evident to anyone who reflects upon the fact that a well ordered 
society must rest upon such knowledge. Our attitude towards 
justice is determined by our knowledge of God. When know- 
edge of the true God is lacking then superstition flourishes, 
because superstition is born of ignorance ; where ignorance and 
superstition reign society very soon becomes disorganized, and 
not only is man’s relation to God disturbed, but man’s relation 
to his fellow-men is also thrown out of line. 

No one ever thinks of consulting Confucius on this subject 
of God, for even though bis statements on other matters are 
very illuminating and helpful, yet on this subject he said prac 
tically nothing and the reason is at once apparent: being 
genuine man and not knowing anything about God he, naturally, 
was unable and unwilling to pretend that he was able to speak 
authoritatively. 

His contemporary, Lao-tzu, whose followers have exercised 
considerable influence in China, was not more successful i 
this line than Confucius. He struggled with many ideas and 
tried to say things that were said several hundred years later by 
Jesus Christ, but Lao-tzu’s failure, though marking him 4s 
man in advance of his generation only goes to .show tut 
what he sought after eluded him. | | 

Sakyamuni was concerned in an attempt to rid man o 
delusion and error, and was too much disgusted with the futile 


give much thought to the Eternal Being who was travestied is 
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the soul’? or ‘*Brahm’’ of the Hindoos. The light, 
therefore, on the subject of God, which the world might have 

from such an one as Sakyamuni was nothing but 
darkness. Things were bettered a little in the later develop- 
ment of Buddhism when the religious element won a place for 
itself. But the best we can say of the Mahayana Buddhism is 
that the old idea of the Supreme Being which in one form or 
another seems to have been universal, crept back in all its 
vagueness. Mohammed, whose followers must not be over- 
looked in any such discussion as this regarding Chinese religions, 
bas given us his version of the Almighty which at its best 
corresponds to Jehovah, the God of Israel, and at its worst to 
Zeus on Olympus. 

Man’s ideas about God are derived from two sources, one 
may be called a natural source and one a supernatural source, 
the one ordinary and the other extraordinary. By the ordinary 
is meant that which man has evolved by his own efforts, 
intuition plus experience, and by extraordinary is meant that 
which God has revealed,—intuition and experience plus reve- 
lation. In examining Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism we 
are impressed by the fact that they contain nothing but what 
can be classified under the first heading. They have grown by 
natural development from the roots which God planted in the 
human heart : their strength is due to this fact ; their weakness 
to man’s ignorance. Consequently we have in them much that 
is good and true,—the idea of the merciful God in Buddhism, 
be it Amitabha, Vairocana, or any other Buddha : the conception 
of Shang Ti, the great God over all, that Confucianism 
cherishes ; and the trinity of the Three Pure Ones in Taoism, 
all may be regarded after a fashion as knowledge of God, but 
the human element is so strong in all these conceptions that we 
are compelled to think of them as having grown up in the 
world, whereas in the case of Christianity the impression that 
one receives is quite different. Here we meet with statements 
about God that could not have originated with man. 

But even if the question of source be not raised, a simple 
comparison between the Christian doctrine of God and the 
same doctrine in the other religions is sufficient to show the 
difference : not that the difference is one of kind but of degree, 
for revelation must not be thought of as contrary to man’s 
intuition ‘but rather as supplementary to it. There is no point 
in the revelation of God in Christ that does violence to any of 
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our intuitions regarding God. Were intuition sufficient prop. 
ably no revelation would have been made, so when we 

that the light that is in these other religions on the subject of 
God is darkness we are not slandering them, but are simply 
calling attention to the fact that they are “of the earth earthy» 
and are not sufficient for man’s need. They represent the beg 
that man can do for himself on the basis of his origina) 
equipment for life, but that they are not equal to what is 
demanded of them is apparent to any student of history. The 
case of Mohammedanism is somewhat different because of its 
relation to Judaism and Christianity. It benefited by revelatiog 
to the extent to which it accepted Judaism, and it suffered 
through lack of the fuller revelation to the extent to which it 


rejected Jesus Christ. 

Where in all China can one find anything that corresponds 
to what the ten year old Christian child knows about God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? Would anyone who knovws 
this God be attracted by the hundred and one imaginary 
Buddhas, the innumerable Pu'‘sas, with the merciful Kwan Yin 
at the head, the Gemmy Emperor, who rules on Tai-shan; 
Kwan Ti, the god of war; or Allah whose compassion is 
imprisoned by fate? He who was called the ‘‘ brightness of 
the Father’s glory and the express image of his person” has 
so flooded the world with light that no one who has seen the 
face of the Heavenly Father is at all drawn to the gods of 
the nations. | 

It is here that a word must be said about the relation 
between knowledge and faith. We have said that the two ar 
inseparable, knowledge has to do with the realm of nature and 
faith has to do with that which is beyond or above nature. 
Knowledge takes a man as far as his brain can go, and wher 
knowledge ends faith joins on. As a man’s knowledge is 
increasing continually, so the boundary is constantly being 
moved. The realm of knowledge is ever widening, but  & 
matter where the boundary between knowledge and faith is & 
wherever knowledge ends faith begins. It is just as preposter 


ous to say ‘‘I believe this or that’’ in the realm of th 


natural world where knowledge is possible but where laziness, 
indifference, or prejudice prevents our acquiring that knowledgs 


as it is to say ‘‘I know this or that’’ in the realm beyond 
nature where it is impossible for us to know anything becau* 
our intellectual powers cannot carty us that far. 
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We say that Christianity has given us knowledge of God, 
we might also say that Christianity has given us a faith in 
God. The two things are practically synonymous. So far as 
it is possible for a finite being to know an infinite Being we 
tnow God, but in as much as God transcends human under- 
standing we cannot say except in the relative sense that we 
know Him. We know as much of God as has been projected 
into the sphere of human affairs but for all that lies beyond we 
have faithh We know that Jesus Christ came into this world, 
—that is an historical fact that our intellects can lay hold of,— 
we know that Jesus Christ died upon the cross, and we also have 
the testimony that He rose from the dead, the same kind of 
testimony which must be relied on for all historical facts. 
Now, because we know that Jesus came, we believe that God 
cane in him ; because we know that Jesus died upon the cross 
we believe that the ‘‘ chastisement of our peace is upon Him ”’; 
because we know that Jesus rose from the dead we shall also 
rise. We are not left without a foundation for our faith. 
Unless that which we believe can be squared with that which 
we know it is useless as far as this world is concerned, and 
unless what we know can furnish us with a basis for our faith, 
then it is likewise useless as far as the other world is concerned. 

God in Jesus Christ has furnished us with that necessary 
foundation upon which our faith can stand. God moved into 
the world of humanity in order that man might be able to | 
move into the world of divinity. We have then this knowledge 
of God revealed in Jesus Christ which is wholly unique. 

We missionaries came to China to make known to the people 
of China that knowledge which we have in the Gospel. Noother 
Chinese religion has it as Christianity has it, though there are 
flickering lights here and there that witness of Him, and there 
are to be found signposts of varying value that upon the 
revelation of God in Christ become more or less intelligible, 
but apart from this revelation are difficult to understand. This 
then is one of the contributions which Christianity has to give 
to China which China does not herself possess. 

The second thing which we have mentioned is power. 
Christianity i is essentially a religion of power. Being a religion of 
knowledge of the true God it is but natural that power should | 
be forthcoming. The knowledge of the various movements of 
uature has furnished man with the ability to connect his 
machines with the powers that are revealed by his knowledge. 
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- Let him demonstrate his knowledge by using the forces tha 


Moving in harmony with the laws of nature man has unlimite 
power at his command, whereas before he knew the laws gf 
nature he was utterly unable to use nature’s power. May 
comes to know God in the religious sense and he finds oy 
that God’s power is great for the purpose of holy living 
Here then is the great test. Does man understand nature? 


nature can give him. Is man’s religion of any value? The 
matter must be demonstrated in the same way. Has it any 
power? This is the test of life, for that which is living ha 
power,——-it works,—it produces,—it develops. Christianity js 
more than a collection of doctrines or sayings just as a living 
man is more than so much flesh and bone. ee 

One may delude himself like the Greek philosopher, 
Philostratus, who attempted to make a religion that would 
supplant Christianity. Instead of Jesus Christ he used a well 
known wonder-worker—Apollonius of Tyana. He put together 
a system,—miracles, revelations and all quite as good, appar- 
ently, as Christianity, but there was one difference, —the system 
had no life, it was no more than a bag of bones. 

The power in the Christian life does not lie in the imagine 
tion or in any subjective process, and it is at this point that we 
discover the unique power of Christianity. To deny tha 
Buddha has power would be foolish, but we must enquir 
carefully as to just what that power is. When a believer looks 
up to the Buddha as one who can help him, he believes it 
thoroughly, offers his incense and is more or less comforted is 
his heart. The Sufi bows to the ground and repeats bis 
prayers with a devotion that often puts a Christian to shame, 
and he arises from the exercise greatly strengthened. The 
Confucianist performs ceremonies connected with ancestor 
worship and feels comforted, having performed what he regarés 
as his duty. We cannot deny that there is genuine good in all 
these cases. ‘There is a subjective reaction plus what 4 
merciful God sees fit to give to his children who are worshipping 
in ignorance. Many are tempted to say that there is no other 
than a subjective result in religion. Even Christian praye 
can have only a subjecteve effect, so it is said, but with ths 
view we must decidedly differ; The power that the Christus 
receives is not subjective but objective; it comes from th 
person of the living Christ dwelling in the man. It is not as if 
a man should say ‘I believe that Christ dwells in my beat 
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and because I believe I receive benefit’ —Jesus Christ actually 
dwells in the regenerate human heart and the power that is 

ted there is generated by Him. The resurrection gave 
us a living Redeemer who is mighty to save and it is only on 
this basis that a man can say ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.”? Here is the secret of daily renewal—Christ in the 
life, each day taking a new hold, each day running his master 
fingers over the strings and putting them in tune. It is super- 
natural, it is miraculous, yet it is experienced every day by 
those who follow Christ. The great Amitabha Buddha who 
dwells in the Western Heaven cannot do this fora man. Pu’sa 
is as helpless as the idol who represents him or her. The 
worshipper who falls before Allah may, by some mysterious 
and merciful providence, receive help from the good God who is 
ignorantly worshipped, but that worshipper cannot experience 
the power of which we speak, for such comes only i in one way 
and that is through Jesus Christ. 

-The breaking of slavery’s bonds, the uplifling of the weak, 
and the whole trend of Western civilization are simply results of 
Christ in human hearts. The creation of public opinion and 
all that goes towards the development of national character is 
rooted in this heavenly power that works through human wills. 
This is something that Christianity can give to China which 
China needs more than she needs anything else. | 

As Christian missionaries our defence is at hand. We 
come to China to give these people the knowledge of the true 
God, to show them that only in so far as they know him can. 
they order their lives aright. Furthermore we do not offer 
them abstract knowledge but knowledge that produces power, 
for through knowing God as he reveals himself in the person 
of His Son they may experience his help in everyday life. 
That which is impossible for a man working singlehanded to 
accomplish becomes possible through God’s help. 

But just at this. point a very uncomfortable word comes 
in,—‘* Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no wise enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’’ If it is true that Christians possess the 
knowledge of the true God and are within reach of the power 
of God, how is it that we have many Buddhists, Taoists, Con- 
fucianists, and Mohammedans who surpass in their enthusiasm 
their Christian neighbours? How is the work-a-day world to 
Judge the respective merits of the various religions? Ouly in 
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one way : not by comparing the teachings or the various claims 
that each religion makes (for the ordinary man does not tak 
time to do that), but by examining the products of each religion 


in the person of its followers. If a faithful observance of the 


teachings of Confucius can produce a man who treats his 
neighbours kindly and lives a respectable life, and is to aj 
appearance quite the equal of, if not superior to, his neighbou 
who professes Christianity, then it will be desperately hard tp 
convince the onlooker that Christianity has more power thap 
Confucianism. And if the professing Buddhist, who is king 
not only to man but to every living thing, goes on long 
pilgrimages, suffers hardships, and gladly endures inconveni. 
ences, whereas his Christian neighbour is inclined to take 
things easy and avoid all. inconvenience, assuring himself of 
the fact that his religion is the best in the world, how can the 
outsider be made to believe that the God whom the Christiay 
serves is the true God, and that his power is greater thay 
Buddha’s? Likewise the diligent follower of the prophet of 
Mecca, who bows religiously five times every day, who suffers 
nothing to interfere with his religious devotions, and who fears 
not the eye of man but spreads his prayer carpet on steamer, 
train, or market place, tremendously impresses the casual 
observer with the reality and power of his religion, 

Is Confucianism, Buddhism, or Mohammedanism then 
superior to Christianity ? We answer at once, No! Christiav- 
ity is the only four-square religion that the world has, with its 
religious and ethical balance, its individualistic and socialistic 


_ balance, its theoretical and practical balance, its mystical and 


intellectual balance. Its author towers far above all others; its 
system of truth compared to other systems is as light compared 
to darkness ; its transforming effect in history is unique. But 
how is the man to whom history says nothing and who has never 
taken the trouble to-compare the various religions of the world to 
know that Christianity has something to give that other religions 
cannot give? Only as that something appears in the lives of 
those who profess Christianity. If we possess the knowledge of 
the true God and if His power is in us then our righteousness 
must exceed ‘‘ the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees.” 
If it does not, then manifestly the power of good is not working 
in us. We must surpass the Buddhist or the Mohammedan 10 
our devotion if we would impress outsiders with the fact that 
‘we have something that others do not possess. We must excetd 
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the morality of the Confucianist if we would convince others: 
of the ethical superiority of Christianity. There must not be one 

rtment in which the Christian does not excel if he would 
be true to his Lord. Only in this way can we demonstrate to 
others in a convincing manner the truth of the statement that 
Christianity has something to give to China that the other 
religions cannot give. 


—— 


Family Prayer 
MRS. ARTHUR H. SMITH 


OD loved the world so He made aman. He loved the 
( lonely man and gave him a wife. He loved the two 
i} though soon so unworthy of His love, and sent little 
children, and all down the ages since He has ‘‘ set the 
solitary in families.’’ 
The Enemy said ‘‘I will come between man and his God. 
He shall first doubt, then disobey. Fear shall replace love and 
confidence. I will come between man and his wife. They 
shall be two, not one. I will come between the children and 
their God, aud between them and their parents. They shall be 
ungodly and unfilial.’’ He was mighty and the family was very 
God said ‘‘ Fear not, for I am with thee ; I will strengthen 
thee, yea I will help thee, yea I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.’’ ‘* But my family, Lord ?’’ 
“Come thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives 
with thee into the ark.”’ 
How dear Bethany was to the Elder Brother. How dear 
all the Bethanies since then have been to Him and to the 
Father. God said with such deep joy of 


ABRAHAM, OUR MODEL, 


“I know him that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord. 
Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation, and 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him.’ 

When Noah and his seven left the ark, they did not fly to 
tent-pitching, or cattle-herding, or planning. They knelt at 
the new family altar and devoutly and thankfully praised God. 
The Amen to that service was the covenant and the rainbow. 
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- yoke not your children to wrath, but dring them up im tht 
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When, far down the ages, “‘ Christ our Passover was sacrifice 
for us,’? He set the gate of family prayer so wide ‘open that 
every man might be the priest of his own household, with 
instant personal access to his great and merciful High Prieg, 
Surely, we think, every home would have an altar after that 
Many did, and when the consecration went down unbroken fo 
generations, a Timothy or a John the Baptist might bless the 
world. Butalas! ‘* The ox knoweth his owner, and the ag 
his master’s crib,’? but man was away down at the foot of 
the class, not even up to the new little chickens that fled a 
every danger to safe shelter under wings. . 

God had to be very explicit. ‘‘And these words, thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto any children, when tho 
sittest in any house, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.’? How spontaneous family prayers would be in 
house like that. When a flood of blackest heathenism surged 
over Israel and carried them off their feet, how nobly Joshu 
resisted it. ‘*Choose ye this day whom ye will serve, but 
AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE WE WILL SERVE THE Lorp.” 
He had his reward. His people said to him, ‘* The Lord bk 
with thee as He was with Moses,’’ and Joshua’s glad eyes saw 
that promised land which Moses’ longing eyes saw but afar of 

But the Enemy lurked everywhere, and sometime 
hindered even very good men about their family altar. A 
saintly child ‘‘ grew and the Lord was with him and did le 
none of his words fall to the ground. And all Israel knew 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet.’’ Was this one, 
whom God talked with face to face, careless about whom he 
married ? How'else did it come about that all Israel rose up 
to reject his descendants, saying ‘‘ Thy sons walk not in thy 
ways.’’ In his care for the nation had Samuel forgotten family 
training and prayer, or did their mother undo his influence? 

Gentle, devout, submissive old Eli, too, what fatal flaw 
was there in that family to produce, in the second generation, 
men who delighted to ruin the church and the whole people, 
sons who dragged down their old father to a broken-hearted 
tragic death. | 

Even with these terrible warnings before them, people 
needed constant reminders. Had the Apostle been the guest 0 
some quick-tempered father when he wrote, ‘‘ Ye fathers -pre 


nurture and admonition of the Lord”? Though God does 0 
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y convert people ex d/oc, He does love to use one 
member of a family to bring in all the rest, as well as remoter 
kin, and even neighbors, as Cornelius found to his joy. ‘“ What 
must I do to be saved?’’ asks the guilty Jailer, appalled at 
the treatment he had so lately given his benefactor. How 
graciously like God the answer which has put heart of hope 
into millions ever since, ‘‘ BELIEVE IN THE LORD JESUS 
CHRIST AND THOU SHALT BE SAVED AND THY HOUSE.’’ 

In China where comparatively few homes are broken up 
and moved, where they have stability and solidarity, and strong 
mutual loyalty among the members, there is a wonderfully 

red soi] for the family altar. Among the practical Chris- 
tian duties it should be one of those earliest and most strongly 
stressed. It takes strong root sometimes. A woman once con- 
fessed in a revival meeting, that they had for months had two 
sets of prayers in their house. Her husband having offended 
her, she rarely spoke to him, refusing daily to go to his 
prayers, but having ‘‘ prayers with my God,’’ as she said, in 
another room. She now saw the wrong, confessed to him, and 
after that they had one God for the family, and lived in peace. 
Their plan seems better than that in another home. There 
was constant friction among two of the elder members, Each 
day was a painful sandwich of family jars and family prayers, 
until it was so ccna they felt they had to drop one 
ofthem. They dropped—prayers, and lived to wonder why the 
child, who was a baby then, took no interest in religion. 
A family loyal to the tradition will find gentle reminders, in 
something going wrong, if prayers be omitted, as happened 
in a minister’s family, a most orderly and methodical man. 
A lecture was coming on soon after breakfast. The telephone 
hindered that meal so incessantly, that he gave up prayers for 
once, lest he be late, and then spent an iudefinite time in a 
nervous hunt for his notes, which were never wont to be 
mislaid. In a Chicago family was a wise mother who seemed 
to take family prayer at God’s valuation. One morning break- 
fast was a little late, and she became so anxious lest prayers 
lose out, that she made the children leave their porridge and 
come into the other room, and have prayers first, and then take 
what time was left for breakfast, and that although they had a 
guest from a distance. | | 

In 1900, a dear Chinese pastor was, with his family, on a 
house boat tied to the bank. At midnight the Boxers were 
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coming to inspect. ‘‘O let us cross the river,’’ clamored som 
of the party. ‘‘ We will ask God,”’ said he. After the prayer 
the pastor said, ‘‘ We will stay here. To cross over would look 
like fear.’’ All the (heathen) boats on the other side wer 
searched while the Christians escaped. Later on in a midnight 
flight from one village to another, stumbling along in utte; 
darkness and deathly stillness, lest they betray their where. 
abouts to the Boxers who were all about them, their blood 
froze in their veins as the donkey began to bray with all his 
might. A family altar was set up on that very spot. ‘'O God, 
don’t let the donkey open his mouth again!’’ The God of 
Daniel’s lions kept the noisy donkey as still as the rest of them, 
Family prayer for the absent sometimes has lovely answers, in 
one case a wife receiving back her lost husband, and in another 
an old woman in great need getting again her lost son. 

We often mourn over weak and cold churches. Are they 
not such because they are made up of weak and cold families? 
Is not family Christianity feeble because in so many cases 
it lacks daily nourishment? In 1900, when we went back to 
our old work to begin anew, we asked, ‘‘ How can we doit j 
better, Lord?’’ The answer was clear—‘‘ START FAMILY 
PRAYERS’’ in the families. | 

Thus God is kept at the head of the house, and the family 
on-a democratic level beneath. The babies must be good, 
but parents also will wish to seem, in the children’s eyes, fit to 
lead. With tact and love this may be made a clearing-hous 
for the family troubles, little ones confessing wrong things, ané 
sometimes, when very good, being allowed to lead. One laddie 
who had no use for the service became a faithful attendant 
after he was allowed to take his turn in leading. This sweet 
homely service takes God out of the remote skies, and makes 
Him a FRIEND ALWAYS AT HAND. A woman realized this whes 
a debt was crushing her. She brought her perplexity to Him, 
and He at once helped her to sell a donkey which they did not 
need, but for which they had found no market earlier. A mat 
with a big debt and a piece of land that no one would buy 
asked for a way out, and promised God 10,000 cash if the lané 
was sold. God at once found him a purchaser. Here 's4 


home with a dangerously eloquent middleman in it. Tle 


good angels of those two children concerned draw a long 
breath when the parents of one of them say, ‘‘ Come back afte 
three days for your answer. We must ask God first.’’ 
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The blessing of family prayer should especially reach and 
help servants and employees of the family. We should pray 
for guidance in selecting a servant. A distraught housekeeper 
has, after such a prayer, received a servant who was a solid 
comfort to her for twenty years. One lady had prayers with 
masons who were busy in two yards, building for her husband. 
They came together for the prayer until one day when she was 
a little late. ‘*Pray with one yard full,’’ said the heathen 
contractor, ‘*We will not call the others down off from the | 
roof, lest it waste time.’’ Next day he said, ‘‘We won’t skip 
that yard to-day. In the yard where we did not pray, a brick 
fell on a man and hurt him so that he can’t work.’’ Let us 
carry our workmen and servants, and especially our ownest 
own, ever on our hearts, as faithful olf Job did his ten 
children. He had to carry fortwo. Their mother never oiled 
any family wheels. She seems to have been brakesman! So 
poor Job really had eleven to carry. He followed up every 
known temptation of his household, with an offering for each 
one, and a prayer for forgiveness. How many fathers of ten 
children could be so comforted, knowing they had gone to 
instant death ! 

Do we want uplift for women, homes full of light, a good 
prayer meeting and a livechurch? Then let us inscribe FAMILY 
Prayer on all our banners this year. ‘The Tract Society has 
an inspired plan for us. It is a printed COVENANT with a 
pretty picture on it, NEVER to be given away like a leaflet, 
but to be taken as solemnly as any promise made on entering 
the church. Promises are often too easy and too cheap. Let 
us build around this one a sacred hedge as high as God’s sky. 
Have those taking it read Romans (1:31,32), ‘* Covenant- 
breakers are worthy of death.’? Make them understand that 
though God is merciful and does not exact that penalty, that is 
what He thinks they deserve. Then with the family on its 
knees, with a pastor, or deacon, or Bible-woman present, let 
them promise God to build that altar. Make it clear that if 
they ever allow it to crumble down, they must give up the 
picture, as a token of God’s griefin them. Then, at the close 
a service, put the picture up in its place of honor on 

They should be encouraged to have a regular time for 
prayers, carly in the day if possible. Have the service at 
night, only in case it is not feasible to get them all together in 
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the morning. Always have the Bible read, or Bible vers 
repeated if no one can read. ate: 

Let us all go into this crusade with all our might. Noth. 
ing else will so stabilize Christianity in the family; nothing ely 
so strengthen the bulwarks of the Church. 


— 


Permanent Values in Chinese Festivals 
A. GRAINGER. 


fT) = there is much of permanent value in the ideas 


underlying some of the Chinese festivals is beyond 

doubt, but whether it is possible, or worth while, to 

tmhake any effort to sift out the good may be open to 
question. There is so much of superstition and idolatry cop. 
nected with these observances that many missionaties may fee! 
that it is labour lost, and time wasted, endeavouring to separate 
the grain from the chaff, especially as we can and do teach all 
these things in other ways. 

But the customs of a nation linger, at least in a fragment 
ary way, long after the religious views of the majority of the 
people have changed. Witness the many curious customs that 
survive in England and Scotland from pre-reformation times, 
or even earlier ; such as, bot cross buns, Hallowe’en, and even 
Christmas, to mention only a few. | 

The wholesale transformation of a heathen festival intos 
Christian one is not a course to be advocated. © In the case of the 
Chinese Christians this could, no doubt, only too easily 
effected. Love of display before the public is a disposition 
which they have inherited from many generations of heathen 
ancestors, and does not need to be encouraged. On the other 
hand, to let these festivals go by unnoticed, may be to neglect 
opportunities for the spread of truth. In many of thes 
customs these are levers lying ready to our hands, which we 
should seize and use for the building up of the Christians, and 
for the uplift of Chinese society in general. , 

Some festivals are so wholly idolatrous that they may be 
best severely ignored, on the other hand one or two are the 
outgrowth of such important ideas that we should be unwis 
to ignore them. Let us glance over them and see what 3 
worth while conserving, or what may possibly be directed into 


_ more profitable channels, remembering that Christians 
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te the head and not the tail, and that they should set the 
customs, if possible, and not blindly follow them. 

1. Zhe New Year Festival. This is without doubt the 
most important festival in the year. Commencing from the 
middle of the twelfth moon, and continuing till the middle of 
the first moon, there are a series of observances, many of them - 
wholly idolatrous, but some of them of a family and social 
nature. ‘* The Family Gathering,’’ while accompanied by 
yatious superstitious observances, is a custom that will no 
doubt survive many social and religious changes, as it has 
done in other lands. Christians, while being warned against the 

tuation of the heathen customs connected with the occa- 
sion, might be urged to make the gathering an opportunity for 
thanksgiving to God for the mercies of the past year, and 
for prayer for a blessing on the coming year. This is a family 
gathering, and should be made an opportunity for the recogni- 
tion of God in the family. 

As the New Year season is usually taken full advantage 
of by pastors in their Sunday services, it is not necessary to 
make any suggestions regarding it here. : 

During the first five days of the year no oue is supposed to 
quarrel or revile. It might be pointed out that an extension of 
this good rule to the other three hundred and sixty days of the 
year would be a blessing. 

2. The Advent of Spring. A fruitful season is the greatest 
of all temporal blessings, especially to an agricultural people 
like the Chinese, and from time immemorial The Advent of 
Spring (February 5th, approx.) has been made the occasion of 
ceremonies which have for their ultimate object the securing of 
the blessing of the gods upon the land. From the Emperor or 
the President to.the least of the civil rulers, all are expected 
to take part in these observances. 

‘Here is an opportunity for us to point out that it is God 
who gives us ‘‘from heaven, rains and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness.’? In all churches at this 
season special. prayer might well be offered for these blessings. 

3. Lhe Clear and Bright Festival, or Tsing Ming. On 
the third of the Third Moon ancestors’ graves are swept and 
epaired, and worship offered to the departed. This excess of 
ilial piety is a matter upon which the non-Christian Chinese 
pride themselves, and one accusation which they bring against 
Christians is that they have abandoned their ancestors. How 


_ is this reproach to be dealt with? Some would advocate a, 


_ school children, and the Christians generally, a more excellent 
way. Lessons on kindness to children and to animals might 


observance of the day, without the ancestor worship, but with 
the use of flowers or other decorations. This would no douly 
be eagerly taken up by many Christians, but would lead to 
extremely dangerous practices. A better way is to avoid all 
display on the day itself, but previous to the day to see that 
the family graves are put in good repair. If these are always 
in better order than the graves of the heathen around, they cay 
be pointed to as a proof that Christians do revere the memory 
of their dead. The planting of trees and flowers is impracti. 
cable in the unfenced burial grounds of the interior, but in this 
matter of the graves of Christians a great opportunity for quiet 
testimony is ready to hand. The ancient catacombs of Rome 
may teach us a lesson. Let a gravestone be erected, and 
besides the ordinary inscription, let a passage of Scripture, org 
few words expressing the Christian hope be engraved upon it 
Such words as ‘‘ He will certainly rise again,’’ would preach a 
quiet sermon for generations to come, and might stir Up some 
to enquire the way of life. | 

4. The Eighth of the Fourth Moon. This is the day on 
which devout Buddhists seek to amass merit by releasing 
living creatures, though to many it is merely a holiday anda 
merry-making season. The man who dumps a basket of eels 
into the river for the sake of the merit he is to gain thereby, 
may at the same time have ridden to the river bank on a poor 
galled pony, and have thought nothing of it. There is no real 
compassion in the mind of the devotee. 

The occasion might be put to good- use by showing the 


be inculcated, and lectures given on the working of such 
societies as those for the prevention of cruelty to children aud 
to animals. 

5. Zhe Fifth of the Fifth Moon. There is little in this 
festival that can be taken hold of. A medicated wine is drunk, 
and the children’s faces are smeared with a yellow ointment, i 
order to prevent sores and diseases. Families go for a walk 
on this day, with the same object in view, and herb remedies 
are prepared for consumption during the year. 

Lessons in school on the practi¢e of true hygiene, aud the 
taking of proper exercise, in place of putting trust in superst 
tious practices, oo be seasonable. 
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The same lesson of cleanliness might be emphasized 
during the Nine Emperors’ Festival, which is observed from 
the first to the ninth day of the ninth moon, when kitchen 
stoves are pulled down and rebuilt, aud when pots are cleaned, 
or exchanged for new ones. 

6. Zhe Birthday of Confucius. This festival, which is 
. held on the twenty-seventh of the eighth moon, is sometimes 
called ‘‘The Festival of The Great Perfect One.’? The 
attitude of the Christian teacher towards this festival should be 
one of gréat caution. Chinese students are only too ready to 
exalt Confucius. to the same level as Jesus Christ. The name 
“The Great Perfect One,’’ gives a glimpse of their real 
thoughts regarding the great teacher. If the day must be 
observed as a holiday in Christian schools, all ceremony should 
be carefully avoided. 

It might be advisable to make a point of showing that all 
nations have had great teachers, and Confucius’ place and 
relative standing among these might be indicated, but we must 
be jealous lest the unique position of Jesus Christ, who is no 
mere teacher, but the Saviour of the World, be encroached 
upon in the slightest, and we must guard against the danger of 
Christian schools being used to encourage the cult of any 
merely human teacher, however great. The influence of non- 
Christian teachers in our schools and colleges is the danger 
point in this matter. 

9, The Winter Clothing Festival. This festival is held 
® on the first of the tenth moon. Here again there is a very 
slender thread upon which we may hang a lesson. On this 
festival paper clothing is provided for the beggar spirits. It is 
first paraded through the streets, and afterwards burned at the 
common burial ground. 

It is typical of dead religions to devote attention to the 
dead while neglecting the living. Poverty abounds in this 
land, yet money must be wasted on foolish superstitions, while 
the living starve. ‘‘The poor ye have with you always,’’ 
Jesus said, meaning thereby that they should always be cared 
ior. Here is an opportunity for the introduction of the Dorcas 


fm Society idea into the Chinese church. The making of real 


clothing ‘for the living poor, will make a healthy contrast with 
the making of paper clothing for disembodied spirits. 

m  %. The Eighth of Twelfth Moon. On this date rice gruel 
| is cooked to feed the hungry evil spirits, and, though the people 
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generally do not know the origin of the custom, and cons. 
quently eat the rice gruel themselves, there is here a peg to 
hang a better custom on. This festival, in conjunction wit) 
the last named, might be utilized to inculcate compassion fo; - 
the poor. Attempting to do anything for the poor is often, 
difficult and thankless task, at least for the foreigner in China, 
but might not the Chinese church be trained in such works of 
mercy, greatly to the spiritual benefit of the Christians them. 


selves? They could manage the arrangements better than the 


foreigner, and the training in giving, without expectation of ap 
equivalent return, would be in accordance with our Lord’s 
commands, and would do them a world of good. 

The foreign pastor is usually so engrossed with other 
things, that these festivals and the opportunities they bring 
slip past unnoticed. A little remembrancer for the desk 
something after the following style, might prove useful. 


CHINESE FESTIVALS. 


Date. Festival. Lessons, 
February 5. Advent of Spring. Prayer for fruitful season. 
3rd of 3rd Moon. Tsing Ming. _Care of graves. 
8th of 4th Moon. Liberating life. Prevention of cruelty. 
5th of 5th Moon. Mid Heaven Festival. “ Hygiene and exercise. 
27 of 8th Moon. Confucius’ Birthday. The world’s sages, 
ist of 9th Moon. Nine Emperors’ Festival. Cleanliness. 
1st of roth Moon. Winter Clothing Feast. Dorcas Society. 
8th of 12th Moon. Lah Ueh Pah. Feeding the hungry. 


End of 12th Moon. New Year. Family thanksgiving. 


Résumé of “Tract of Warning for the Times’ 
J. A. SLIMMON 


HE writer of this tract, Hsu Chih Ming, was Governor 
IT) of Yunnan during the reign of the Emperor T‘ung Chih, 
probably at the time of the great Mohammedan rebellion. 

His book shows him to have been learned, thoughtful, 

and earnest. It is written in a good literary style, such as one 
would expect from a Hanlin graduate. He evidently addresses 
himself to Moslems, as one may gather from the fact that he 


quotes very liberally from the Koran and other Moslem books, 


also from the sayings of Mahomet and other well known 
Moslems, and from the references to Adam, Abraham, 
Pharaoh, Moses, and other people unknown to Chinese, and 
transliterates Arabic terms, for ‘‘ Infidel,’’ ‘‘ Satan,’’ etc. 
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The book may be divided into :— 

First. Prologue. Which takes the form of an exposition 
of fore-ordination, pre-destination, and an exhortation. 

Calvinists would find very much with which they could 

in his teaching on these two doctrines. Man is free to 

choose good or evil, but is not free to decide his own destiny. 
It is his duty to submit to the Lord as though everything 
depended absolutely on His will, and to live as though every- 
thing depended on himself. He is responsible. because what 
the Lord has decreed is hidden, and cannot be known until 
after it has been accomplished. Evendemons, who have power 
to injure, are restricted to what the Lord allows. He also 
touches on prayer, but though he asks the question “Can 
prayer alter what has already been decreed?” he does not 
commit himself to any definite answer. 

Second. A discussion of the Nature and | Perfections of 
the Lord, and Exhortation. 7 

The Lord is a Spirit, invisible, omnipotent, benevolent, 
just, upright, good. All things have been created by Him. 
Evil may be said to have been created by Him, as it bears the 
same relation to good, that shadow does to light. Man has been 
created flesh and spirit ; by the one he is related to the animals, 
by the other to angels. If his heart is clean it is a temple of 
the Lord ; if it is unclean it is a place of pollution. 

In the exhortation which follows this discussion there is a 
very close resemblance to the style and views of the writer of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes ; this world is vanity. Rich and poor, 


good and evil, learned and unlearned, prince and pauper, | 


allcome to the same end. All have ‘‘to make the long fare- 
well,’’ all have to descend to hades. ‘‘ When the face is turned 
up” (in death) neither wealth, nor power, neither learning nor 
wisdom, neither friend nor kindred, neither good man nor 
prophet can avail to help. But to the faithful death comes 
as the grace and mercy of the Lord, to restore them to their 
original happy estate. The style here is almost poetic, and in 
a higher strain than any purely Chinese writing with which we 
are acquainted. 
_ Third. An exposition of the Five Moslem Duties, and 
Exhortation. 
This section makes good reading, and would be profitable 
to our Chinese Christian brethren. If Chinese Moslems had 
been able to live up to the writer’s conception of these duties, 
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it is possible that China might have been converted to Moham- 
medanism long ere this. But the weakness of the Moslem 
religion is nowhere made more manifest than in this section, 
It points the way of duty, and the consequence of neglecting it, 
but makes no provision for the weakness of man, nor is there 
any hope of escape from punishment for failure. The five 
Moslem duties are 

(1) Worship (uot simply the recitation of the Kalima) It 
is to be engaged in reverently because the Lord is greater 
than any earthly king in whose presence we would tremble: 
Believers are divided into three classes. One is the common, or 
outer man, who observes the outward form. Next is the good, 
or inner man, who with the outer has the spirit. <a is the 
holy man who lives only for the Lord. 

(2) Prayer. This may be silent or audible, but must be 
offered in sincerity, and at stated times. Private matters must 
never be allowed to hinder. 

(3) Fasting. This is a work of the spirit, and is a giving 
up of our desires. All our members should fast: the mouth 
from speaking evil, the eye from seeing, the ear from hearing, 
the feet from walking in the way of evil. Our bodies are for 
the Lord’s use. | 

(4) Alms. Should giveliberally. Because “ he that giveth 
to the poor, is putting his money into the treasury of heaven.” 
Because only a foolish farmer would sow sparingly. Because 
the Lord commands it, and He thus uses one to supply the 
needs of another, and will repay one hundred-fold. 

(5) Pilgrimage. This is a drawing near to the Lord. 

The Lord said to Moses, ‘‘Those who hunger sluall see- 
me.’’ Those who leave father, children, friends, and home, are 
dying to these things and living to the Lord. Each day’s journey 
away from home is a day nearer the Lord, 

These are the five duties commanded by Mahomet and 
there can be no evasion ; those who observe them shall escape 
from hell, and go to heaven. 

Fourth. A warning against Christianity (Roman hee 
and Taoism. 

The real anti-Christian spirit of Mohammedans comes out 
here. Christians are ‘Infidels’? and the tribulations awaiting 
them are greater than the sufferings of the demons. The pro- 
phet has said ‘‘do not adorn swine with pearls.’’ To exalt 4 
man beyond his alloted sphere is to be guilty of this, Chris 
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tians say Jesus is the image of the Lord. They offer sacrifice to 
him. Call him a miracle, and say that all holiness is complete 
intim. They raise him above all the holy men and prophets. 
This is selling dog flesh and callingit sheep. To guard against 
this doctine, let us remember that the Christian books are 
unauthentic, spurious, and garbled. All scripture may be 
divided into orthodox and heretical, but. Christians mix the 
two together. 
The writer’s treatment of this subject makes one doubt his 
gingenuousness. There is no indication that he has taken any 
trouble to find out whether the charges against Christians which 
he has copied from previous Moslem books are true or other- 
wise. It must have been possible for him to have secured 
Christian literature including the Bible if he had really wanted 
to speak with authority on Christian belief and practice, and 
on the question of the genuineness of the Christian records. | 
The warning against Taoism is very brief. Its followers are 
classed amongst the enemies of the “ Pure truth’? (Moham- 
medanism) ; are charged with seeking to blend Moslem teaching 
with superstition, and pretending to he able to control demons. 
Fifth. The Epilogue. This is a general summing up of 
the teaching on the above subjects, and a warning against 
certain sins. The Lord carries out His own decrees ; if he 
sends suffering it is for our good ; if He sends prosperity it is 
because He has willed it. No one is to think that either 
calamity or prosperity are rewards or punishments. If one is 
destined to prosperity it will come to him without reference 
to what his life is ; even Mahomet was allowed to suffer for his 
good, and Pharaoh was made king in spite of his wickedness. 
Self-esteem is one of the sins to be guarded against. 
Scripture says “the good works of saints are close to evil.’’ 
Mahomet was asked ‘‘ Who are good ?’’ and replied, ‘* Those 
who seek reputation and profit, these are evil.” The most laud- 
able thing in man is to be unconscious of his own efficiency. 

Treachery is held up as the greatest of all crimes. 

Jealousy is being displeased when the Lord favours some 
one else, and hoping that some calamity may befall them, 
tejoicing in iniquity, and displeased with the good. To give 
way to jealousy is to descend to the level of the brute creation, 
and belong to the kingdom of demons. But those who overcome 
are amongst the poets, artists, wise men, and authors. . 
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Notes and Queries—A Reply 
EDGAR L. MORGAN 


N the August number of the RECORDER appeared a 
criticism by Rev. Evan Morgan of the revisers’ use of 
shou tst (SF Z), or k'an shou in translating 
terein (tnfeiv) in Matt. 27:36. We might as well 
include 27:54 and 28:4, for in these we have the same Greek 
word used in the same sense. His query is, Why did the 
sacred writer add the phrase, ‘‘ And sitting down they watched 
him there”? ? To get the matter clearly before us I quote : 
‘‘The word watch is translated in the Chinese version by 
the technical term “Ff Z%. It is true that the Greek word /ereo 
(tnoém) has this as its first meaning. But it seems to me that 
the secondary meaning is the more probable,—that of regard- 
ing him with interest and wonder. It would be nonsense and 
a superfluity for writers who were so sparing of epithets to add 
that they guarded one who was already nailed to the cross. 
There was no need of it. The English word watch bears of 
course either interpretation, but one can’t help feeling that the 
translators of the Chinese lacked imagination when they used 
the word shou (<f). They should have used another word 
which would more correspond with that in the mind of the 
evangelist when he made a record of it.’’ 3 

He then argues for some word expressing interest and 
wonder, or amazement. This Chinese word would have been 
interesting, bat Mr. Morgan curiously overlooked giving it. 
The translators are able men; they may speak for themselves 
as to the use of their imaginations in the choice of words. It 
may be said in passing that in translation imagination should 
play a minor part compared with faithfulness in erage Hey the 

original thought. 

| To answer the question why Matthew added the laconic 
clause, have we material enough to reach a settled conclusion? 
It seems to me that we have. What. was his idea? Was it 
that of amazement, interest, and wonder, or that of careful 
guarding ? Was the necessity for guarding finished when the 
prisoner had been nailed to the cross? If it was not, and if 
guarding is the idea, has the writer properly used the word 
eteroun (érnfovr) ? | 
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(t) Note first that the word used expressed exactly the 
situation. This, I think, is the deliberate judgment of every 
Greek scholar as noted by the commentators down through the 
_ centuries. The word means to guard as an act of duty, watch 
carefully, keep against a threatened danger, as, for example 
here, an attempt on the part of his friends to rescue their Lord 
from the cross. In ancient times, we learn, some were actually 
taken down from the cross, and sometimes a recovery was 
made. (See Josephus’ Life, section’75.) The centurion and 
soldiers were the official executioners and their duty was not 
completed till the prisoner was dead, after which they reported 
the fact to the governor. Sometimes the agony lasted for days. 
The imperfect tenses used here, ‘‘ sitting down they continued 
their watching,’’ precisely expressed this prolonged waiting 

till death finished their task. There was particular need for 
guarding Jesus even after death, e/se why the sealed tomd and 
the soldiers for three days ? 

(2) Again, as to the N. T. use and meaning of the word, 
the simple verb occurs some seventy-five times, nowhere bearing 
the idea of watching with interest and wonder, or amazement. 
The three times in this section in Matthew certainly do not 
need other than the ordinary meaning. Robinson’s and 
Grimm-Thayer’s lexicons give no such meaning for the N. T., 
nor do they quote from classical writers to such effect. Hickie’s, 
Green’s and Souter’s vocabularies recognize no such meaning. 
Some may claim a secondary meaning such as was suggested 
above—wonder, interest, and amazement—but on what is it 
based ? 

(3) Other usage failing, certainly classical usage affords 
small grounds. See Liddell and Scott, 7th Ed., p. 1551 under 
lereo. ‘Three general groups of meanings are given, illustrated 
by forty citations from the classics, in not one of which is the 
idea of purpose or care absent. I have carefully examined all 
these, and to my mind only by the liveliest stretching of the 
‘imagination’? can one arrive at such a meaning. But let 
each examine for himself and satisfy his own mind. 

Summing the matter up, in charging the sacred writer 
with ‘*nonsense and a superfluity” in using (ryfeiv) in 
the sense of guarding, because there was no need for guarding 
one already nailed to the cross, is to fly in the face of the situa- 
tion, lexicography, and classical as well as Biblical usage. 
Common sense will recognize no such interpretation here. Not 
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a reputable Greek scholar of the past, not a commentator of 
any consequence, not a single translator recognizes here any 
other than the simple root meaning of keeping or guarding, 
nor does any find need for any other meaning. It would seem 
to be rashness of personal opinion for any Bible student to 
make such a claim. 

In closing I may express my humble opinion that the 
Chinese translators made a wise selection of show in these three 
‘passages. Welcome be any suggestion which will make for 
greater lucidity and accuracy in the field of N. T. learning, We 
must, bowever, try the spirits, lest some suggestion be founded 
on fancies, and not on the soundest, best attested scholarship, 
As aids to this last it will perhaps not be out of place to 

suggest that the use of such books as Moulton’s “ Prologo- 
mena ’’ and A. T. Robertson’s ‘‘ Grammar of the Greek N. T. 
in.the Light of Historical Research ” will prove of great value 
to the missionary who would try to get at the meaning of the 
original Greek, a proper understanding of which lies at the 
foundation of all N. T. exegesis, even in the Chinese. _ 


The Junior Missionary 


Dips into Chinese Fiction 
G. T. CANDLIN 


V 
(From lecture given at Peking Language School.) 


IP number five is into the sentimental novels. By a 
sentimental novel we understand one the subject of 
which is love, but as marriage laws in China differ 
from those in England, our notions on this head get 4 

rude shock. Having one wife, in a country where there are; 
no laws against bigamy, does not preclude a man haviug 
another, and thus the author is at full liberty to conceive 4 
whole series of ingenious schemes to amuse us with the story 
of their frustration. 

Or again, where a young man is already engaged, and. 
strangely enough a young lady disguised as a youth proposes 
to him on her own account, and he on his part is honest 
enough to tell her of his engagement, you would think that 
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enough to discourage the maiden; by no means: She readily 
signifies her willingness to accept the position of number two; 
though we might think this somewhat lowered her dignity, we 
see the disparity of ethical standards when the author represents 
this as a supreme act of nobleness. 

We learn from these stories that the supreme height of 
ambition is to become a Chuang Yuen, that is, the first on the 
list for the Han Lin, which is the highest degree in the 
government examinations. There is only one every two years, 
so its possessor is covered with unheard-of glory. He can have 
as many “sweethearts as he likes, and marry them all when he 
pleases. 

One of these stories is called The Guitar, a particular 
favourite which ought to be put into English. For simplicity, 
naturalness, and pathos, it is exquisite. How Tsai Po Chieh’s . 
father would have him go to the capital to get his degree, 
while his fond mother would keep him at home, and the wife, 
just past the honeymoon, is divided between love and duty, but 
consents for him to go, He is away long and there is no 
news, and famine comes, and they have nothing to eat, and 
the daughter goes sadly on distribution days to receive the 
pittance which the government is doling out to the famishing: 
the little grain given to her is stolen from her on her way home. 
How her mother suspects her of eating good food in secret and 
giving them the bad, whereas she has eaten her meals alone 
because she had nothing but chaff to eat while they were com- 
plaining ot better food. How father dies, then mother, and she 
is alone and helpless, but cuts off her hair and sells it on the 
street to buy a coffin, and scoops out the grave with her own 
hand, carries the earth to cover them in her apron, then, worn 
out with hunger and exertion, she goes off to sleep. Then the 
spirit of the mountain region comes to her in her dream, whis- 
pers good cheer and tells her heavenly guards attend her, and 
she is bidden to take her guitar and beg her way to the capital, 
where she shall find her husband. All the pathos of desertion 
is in it ; it is a thing woven out of tenderness and sorrow. 

Meanwhile the other side of the picture is skilfully con- — 
trasted with this. The husband, the Chuang Yuen of his 
year, feted, feasted, courted; and a great general, Niu, will have 
him as husband to his only child. His refusal is set aside by 
the Emperor himself and against his will he is married to the 
matchless beauty ; but in the bridal chamber he is haunted by 
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the thought of his absent parents and wife. The motives of 
the actors are different from those by which we should be 
swayed, and the hero’s course of conduct different from that 
which a noble Englishman would pursue in a similar situation; 
but we must take the author’s reading of the customs and 
sentiments of his race, and then we shall see that he has 
combined his scenes and characters with surpassing skill. Here 
is a pretty dialogue. The hero is at the acme of his success 
and is musing, remembering his first wife and duty, while in 
the presence of his second wife and pleasure. 

Bride— 

I have heard before that you are a most skilful musician. 
But why come away where the sounds of silk and bamboo 
spend themselves on vacancy unheard by other ears than your 
own? I count this a lucky day on which I have heard you 
practising. May I not make bold to ask that you will play me 
one more tune ? 

Bridegroom— 

You would listen to the lute, lady? What tune woeth 
you like me to play you? What say you to the ‘‘ Pheasant’s 
Morning Flight ?” 

Bride— | 

No, do not play that. That is the song of one who was 
wifeless. | 
Bridegroon— 

Then what do you say to the ‘‘ Solitary Bird, the widowed 
Swan ?’’ 
Bride— 

What! Just when husbend and wife have been — 
married, you would sing of loneliness and widowhood ? | 
Bridegroom— 

Well, then, for want of any thing else, I will play ‘‘ Prince 
Chao’s Complaint. 

Bride— 

Now, of all times, when we are at the height of married 
bliss, you would sing of grief in a palace? Oh, sir, all the 
beauties of summer are around us! Play me the tune ‘* The 
Wind through the Pines.’’ 

Bridegroom— 
Very well. As it suits you. (He plays.) 
Bride— 

Stop, stop! You are mistaken. How is it that you play 

‘* Thoughts of Home’? ? 
Bridegroom— 
Hold a minute! I will play again. 
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Bride— 
Oh dear! You are wrong again. Now you are playing 


Crane’s Lament.’’ 


Bridegroom— 

Indeed I have played wrongly. 
Bride— 

Sir, how is it that you contrive to play wrongly every 
time? It must be that you are making fun of me on purpose. 


Bridegroom— 
How should I have such an intention? It is this lute 
string that I cannot use. 


Bride— 
Why cannot you use it ? | f 


Bridegroom— 
I have only amenaiedl myself to play with the old string. - 
This is a new one and I am not familiar with it. 


Bride— 
What has become of the old string ? 


Bridegroom— 

The old string has been cast aside long since,, 
Bride— 

Why did you cast it aside ? 


Bridegroom— 
For no other reason that that I had the new string and 


had to cast aside the old one. | 


Bride— 
But now, why not reject the new string and use the old 


one ? 


Bridegroom— 
Lady, do you suppose I do not think of the old one? 
Only this new string I cannot cast away. 


Bride— | 
Well, then, if you cannot cast away the new string, why 


think of the old one? Ah, yes, I have it. Your heart is else- 
where and therefore all this idle talk. 


Bridegroom— 
Lady, the old chord is like to break, 
And the new chord I cannot use ; 
Tis hard the old chord again to take, 
And as hard the new chord to lose. 
I’ll try once more, 
I'll try once more 
_ And once more the notes I confuse. 
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Chinese have also been first thrown into ‘‘convulsions’’ and 
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Bride— 
Sir, your heart is changed. 
Bridegroom— 
My heart has known no change, 
But strangely this cool day, 


As soon as one tune strikes your ear, 
’Tis changed by the wind to a different lay. 


It comes out all right after all ; the suffering heroine finds 
her way to the capital, the stern general relents and acknowl- 
edges her claims, special honours are bestowed all round by 
the emperor in recognition of their several virtues, and the 
only drawback is that the husband has two wives on his hands 
instead of one, which he bears with equanimity. | 

But I must conclude these wanderings in the field of 
Chinese romance. I will do so by asking you to join with me 
in the conclusiou that our friend the Chinese is not lacking in. 
imaginative faculty. One cannot help respecting a nation so 
rich in literary treasure, cannot help feeling a likeness of 
nature, which it is well for us to feel, and recognizing how 
strangely similar in the inmost essence of its life one great 
nation isto another. For those of us who live here; the period 
since the Boxer outbreak, and especially since the first Chinese 
revolution has astonishingly changed our conception of the 
people’s character, our inmost thoughts of China and the 


then ‘‘revolutionized.’’ But at the time when I came to 
China the conventional idea of the Chinese which obtained in 
England and America was that he was altogether a whimsical 
kind of being, not partaking of the ordinary qualities of human 
nature, full of absurdities, paradoxes, and endless topsyturvyisms 
of thought and action. It was commonly supposed that he did 
almost everything in the opposite way to ourselves, with the 
implicit assumption that ours was the right way, and that he 
was a very funny fellow for building his houses so that the roof 
does not rest on the walls, having his compass point to the 
south inStead of the north, reading his book from the wrong 
end, although he begins on the right, and having his lines run 
perpendicularly instead of horizontally, all the words of one 
syllable and taking up exactly as much room, though there is 
a great deal more of one than of another, having his coffin and 
grave clothes prepared soon after marriage, wearing his garters 
not to hold his stockings up, but to keep his trousers down. 
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In this is a double error. It tends to remove the Chinese from 
the catagory of rational beings, and to place him in a false 
light of our own invention. In some quarters this determina- 
tion to see the Chinese always in a comical light strangely 

ists still, and it is none too consistent with logic to give as 
a considered judgment the decision that the greatest of Chinese 
characteristics is reasonableness, yet continue in portraying 
them as a vast mirth-provoking anomaly. On the other hand, 
those of us who have been long enough residents in Cathay are 
apt to see, at any rate in the common people, a most prosy, 
commonplace, and uninteresting people. We were too apt to 
give them credit for being interested in little else than “cash ”’ 
' and ‘“*chow chow’’; in spite of ourselves could not conceive 
them in an ideal aspect, or credit them with any delicacy of 
feeling or fineness of taste. 

Yet these people also are richly endowed with that mys- 
terious, creative power of imagination, which gives to genius 
its light, and to love its glory. Across their hearts has also 
swept the rush of enthusiasm for brave deeds, and the sweetness 
of kind thoughts : trembling tenderness : discursive fancy : soft 
breathings of pity, and the rain of tears. 

It has lifted them, as it has lifted us, above the dust, has 
made them fellow heritors of the gifts of time, and taught them 
to build, out of the rude and sordid conditions of their a:tual 
life, an ideal world, wide and spacious and filled with forms of 
nobleness and beauty. 


Obituary 
The Late Air-pilot Douglas F. MacKenzie 


ILLED instantly flying.’ So ran a cablegram re- 
ceived in August, 1918, regarding Douglas Fraser 


MacKenzie, only son of Rev. Dr. Murdoch Mac- 


| Kenzie, of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission in 
Honan. In the opening months of the war he had enlisted 
in Canada as a signalman. His company was officially 
recognized as one of the two or three best signalling companies 
then on the British front. He himself came in for special 
commendation. He had many hairbreadth escapes. Unafraid, 
amidst the whistling of shells, the crack of shrapnel, the 
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cumulative roar of high explosives, day after day he rode 
his motor-cycle, carrying dispatches. ‘‘It is a man’s life,” 
he wrote; ‘‘you have something to look back to if you come 
through, and if not—well, you die a man’s death.’ He went 
over roads where the leaves of the trees and shrubs above his 
head were ‘‘ whipped and flicked about as if in a gale by 
the shower of lead.’’ Before the war he had become deeply 


, interested in aviation, subscribing to and studying technical 


journals on the subject. As a signalman and dispatch-bearer 
his heart kept following his eyes to the daily fight overhead 
and he coveted a share in it. ‘‘Every time,’’ he wrote, ‘“] 
see the boys march up to the trenches for some attack or 
counter-attack, and realize that half of them will never swing 
down the road again, a lump comes in my throat, and a 
longing to go up with the bunch and be a veal soldier. The 
greatest tragedy of this war is to be left safe and see all your 
old friends go over the way.’’ ‘Towards the close of last year 
he went into special training at St. Leonard’s-on-the Sea, 
leading his class in the study of the theory of aeronautics, and 


for some months made all kinds of hazardous flights. One 
day, strange noises from his engine indicated to those below 


that something was wrong. Presently the engine stopped. 
He managed to get it moving again, and a second time it 
stopped. He glided to the ground, and had no sooner sprung 
from his seat, than the whole machine burst into flames. Yet, 
undaunted, he reported as usual for further duty. 

Born at Chefoo in the year of the Chino-Japanese War, 
on June 16th, 1894, he was just entering his second year in 
Toronto University, when along with so many Canadian 
students he responded to the call of the Empire. Endowed 
with gifts, that augured a promising career, it was his purpose 
to devote them to work on the soil of China, on which he first 
gave himself to Christ. He deprecated cant and humbug in 
discussions of the After-the-War attitude of the Church, and 
felt a radical need for such a revival of manly religion as 
would ‘‘sweep away the weaknesses that tie the Nation’s 
hands and the vices that drag her feet.’’ Deepest sympathy 
has been felt with his father, so well known in China and 
Canada, and with his mother who dared the submarine menace 
in order to be nearer her son in Great Britain, and who there 
carried on important work amongst the soldiers. 

JoHNn H. MACVICAR. 
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~ Our Book Table 


A list of the books in English reviewed in the CHINESE RECORDER is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs.. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms., 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN THE JAPANESE Empire. 79/8. 16th Annual 
Volume. 


This volume is a combined directory and year-book of mission 
work in Japan, Korea, and Formosa; at the back is a series of 
excellent statistical charts. The book is carefully divided into 
sections, each treating of some important aspect of mission work. 
Instead of a series of reports from each mission or Christian 
agency, there is a stimulating survey of evangelistic work. The 
volume aims to indicate something of the changes that are taking 
place in Japan and their effects upon mission work. It is also 
shown that, taking the population of Japan as forty-five million, 
there is about one evangelistic missionary for something over ten 
thousand people. There is at present no plan to reduce the 
missionary staff. The survey of evangelistic work also gives the 
impression that denominationalism has come to Japan to stay ; there 
is, however, a growing amount of co-operation. 

The question of theological schools has received special atten- 
tion. It is pointed out that the chief complaint against these is 
that the graduates, though well learned in the theories of the 
Christian life, somehow lack the ability to win men to Christ. 
This is an observation that is not confined to Japan. 


Progress in education is especially noteworthy in the opening 
of the Women’s Christian College, in which six. Missions are 
co-operating. 

A special point also is made of the increasing interest of 
Japanese women in literature. — A 

A very suggestive comparative study of religion in Japan 
is given under the title, ‘‘ Shinto as a National Cult.’’ 

There is also an interesting report of the Korean Presbyterian 
Mission to China, which states that last year the budget of this 
Mission was Yen 4,500; for the present year sufficient has been 
raised to encourage plans for an expenditure of Yen 6,000. 

A perusal of this volume suggests that to some extent mission 
problems in Japan and China are drawing nearer to each other, 
which would imply that China has made greater relative progress 
in Christian work in the last decade than has Japan ; hence a study 
of this book deals not with problems a decade hence but with 
many now forcing themselves upon the attention of Missions in 
China. There is therefore much to be gained by China missionaries 
from a study of this composite picture of mission work in Japan. 


R, 
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Tae DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN. Ay Kenneta Scorr Larouretrre. 
lished under the auspices of the Japan Society. Pp. 324. G. $109 
Macmillan Company. New York, 1978. | 

This volume is intended either for reading or for study by 
those whose interest and concern it is to understand somewhat iy 
detail not only the history of ancient Japan, but more especially 
the processes by which she has come to a foremost place among the 
great powers. | 

The first hundred pages are devoted to the elucidation of the 
former times, while two hundred and twenty-four pages in six 
chapters deal comprehensively and sympathetically with the interna! 
transformation in successive periods, and of its various aspects, 
The value of a work of this sort depends almost entirely upon the 
knowledge, the insight, and the talent for fair and lucid exposition 
of its author. In this case he has had the assistance of excellent 
expert literary counsel. : 

The fact that although it was prepared without the co-opera- 
tion, or even the knowledge, of the officers of the Japan Society, 
they courteously suggested that the book be brought out under 
their auspices, and without askiug for any changes, would seem 
to be an adequate guaranty of the satisfactory fulfilment of its 


_ purpose. 
A. H.S. 


In LepeR LAND. THe Mission To Lepgrs. 105 Raymond St., Cambridge, 
Mass. G. 25 cents. 


This book was written by the late Mr. John Jackson, a true 
and consecrated Christian and a real friend of the lepers, after a 
visit to India and the East to see what was being done for the 
poor lepers and especially by the Mission to Lepers. The visit 
was the outcome of an ever deepening sympathy with the needs of 
these afflicted people. As he went from place to place visiting the 
various leper asylums one is struck with the delight his visit 
gave those he went to see, and how they showed their appreciation 
which was in every case most genuine. When a foreign visitor 
enters into their joys and sorrows, joins with them in worship, and 
shares with them, it may be, in their rare little festivities their 
dzlight is great indeed. Their bright smiles and grateful thanks 
testified everywhere that his visit had brought much pleasure 
and interest into their sad hearts. Those of us who work among 
the lepers know how very delighted they are when any one goes 
to see them. Their nods and smiles and bright looks are often 
very touching. It is not widely known, I think, that a large 
number of the world’s population groan under the intolerable 
burden of the loathsome and hitherto incurable disease of leprosy. 
Those infected with leprosy are generally people of the depressed 
a and neglected sections of the Eastern races, who have experienced 
o* comparatively little of kindness and much of indifference. In their 
_ case, poverty, ignorance of hygiene and sanitation, with a cruel 
i neglect, have had a full fruition of misery. Christian missionaries 
4 and a few others have sought unselfishly and with marked success 
a to alleviate to some extent this silent but terrible suffering. The 
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yarious hospitals, asylums, and settlements for lepers are a 
practical fulfilment of our Lord's command ‘‘Cleause the lepers.’’ 
Those of us who are working among the lepers are constrained to 
ask, however, if we have attained to our full measure of service. 
The book is deeply interesting, full of pathos, and it is 
impossible to read it without emotion. Some of the stories are 
thrilling and the heroism and self-sacrifice it tells of are beyond 
praise. It stirs both thought and sympathy and should be read 
(and passed on) by every one who is interested in the Mission to 
Lepers, which is doing a great work in India, China, Japan, and 
Korea, for the evangelisation, segregation, and alleviation of the 
poor lepers. Mr. Jackson met Bishop Welldon in Calcutta and his 
parting message to him is so fine that it is well worth repeating. 
‘‘When you go home tell them everywhere that the great need 
of India is consecrated lives; not people who will talk about Mis- 
sions, or even give to Missions at home, but who will come and do 
missionary work and live missionary lives here in the field.”’ 


D. DuNCAN MAIN. 


St, MATTHEW’S SAYINGS OF GEORGE DEwiTTr Castor. University 
Chicago Press. G. $1.25 net. for sale by Mission Book Company. 


Here is criticism at its sanest. The author is singularly dis- 
passionate, sincere, constructive, and luminous. The argument is 
that the Greek of the Aramaic logia of Matthew mentioned by 
Papias is contained, substantially entire, in the von-Markan pas- 
sages common to St. Matthew and St. Luke, and that there is good 
reason to believe that this common source is slightly earlier than 
our present St. Mark and apostolic in origin. The suggestion, 
that the different ways in which St. Matthew and St. Luke have 
made use of St. Mark in their gospels is characteristic and a great 
help in considering their attitude to a second common source, is 
very forcibly put. The book is that of a careful student and the 
only way to do it full justice is to spend much time verifying and 
appraising the numerous scripture references. For a missionary 
anxious to continue his Greek Testament studies or for a group of 
missionaries anxious to keep their mental souls alive it is difficult 
0 imagine a better book. Opinions will differ as to arguments 
and conclusions but the mere exercise of working through the 
thesis is full of interest and vistas are opened out in all directions. 
It is of course a book for the student of the Greek Testament. 
Are there Chinese students capable of appreciating it? When that 
time comes, the day of the Chinese version of the Scriptures will 


draw near. 
H. B. R. 


Jes0S IN THE RECORDS. By Henry Burton SHARMAN. Association 
Press, New York. Art leather cloth, G. $0.75. ' 


This is a study course on the life of Christ based on ‘* Records 
of the Life of Jesus’’ by the same compiler. The book is divided 
into twenty-three studies, each study being subdivided into seven 
lessons, for daily reading. The several studies are preceded by 
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concise and suggestive notes on purpose and method, and 
with a summary of problems and findings. The material Consists 
almost entirely of Scripture passages covering the life and teachin 
of our Lord as narrated in the synoptic Gospels, and question 
thereon.. No scratching of the surface will answer. For thi, 
reason it is suggested that only those who can give at least hai 
an hour a day to the study should use this text-book. In ysi, 
this book it has to be remembered that St. John’s portrayal 9 
Christ Jesus is reserved for later study. 

When the question of its usefulness for the Chinese Churc} 
either in English or through a translation, is raised, the practic. 
ability of the psychological demands made by the author on th 
student of the book are almost challenged. How far is it possibj. 
even for a moment to get rid of that subconscious self which js 
the product of Christian ancestry and childhood environment, and 
which gives color and direction and life to all our thinking? An¢ 
it is just the lack of that type of subconscious self and the almos 
universal existence of one so very much its opposite among our 
Chinese brethren which will make it so difficult for them to get 

much out of a book like this. Thank God for the growing num. 


ber of exceptions. 
G. H. MeN. 


‘‘MODERN PROBLEMS As Jasus Saw THEM.” Ay HERMAN HaAregiy 
Horne. Association Press, New York. G. $0.75. 


_ This book is very suggestive for the Bible class leader, The 
writer has tried to apply the teachings of the Gospels, especially 
of Christ, to present-day problems. He has kept his sanity, has 
avoided extremes and- yet shows his ability in presenting problems 
as real problems. His conception of Christianity is that of an 
attitude, a spirit, rather than the observance of form or prescrip- 
tion. Some of his topics concern the teachings of Jesus as regards 
Crime, Wealth, Poverty, Labor, Marriage, the Sabbath, Religious 
Authorities, Social Reform, and Missions. Some of these chapters 
are especially well worth reading and present a view-point well 
adapted to the Chinese of to-day. 


he 
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MORNINGS witH Jesus. Sy ARTHUR RUGH, Association Press of Chins. 
Price Mex. 25 cents, postpaid. 


This book, prepared for use in English, is for those who have 
some knowledge of the Bible. It is intended as a guide to devo 
tional study during the Morning Watch, and takes the studeat 
consecutively through the Gospel of Mark. The readings ar 
short, often comprising only a verse or two. Valuable suggestions 
are made as to how this reading should be done. In connection 
with each reading the author has made good use of the questio 
to stimulate thought and imagination. The closing question 

| sentence links the reader up with some practical problem in 1's 
or her life, or raises the question of his or her relation to friends 
and society. -. A good and helpful book. : . 
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In THE Four Gosrets. By Hewry T. 
Cloth G. $0.60 SELL. York, Paper 
This is the last of a series of Bible study books which 
have been having a wide circulation in America. The qualities 
which have doubtless led to this result commend them to 
all who have occasion to teach comparatively advanced English- 
speaking Chinese students. The style is simple-and untechnical ; 
the treatment brief but succinct ; the doctrinal point-of-view modern 
but constructive. There is evidence of wide and discriminat- 
ing reading, but only the results are preserved with no traces of 
the workshop litter. The book ought to lead to a much more 
intelligent appreciation of the Gospels by students in Arts or Theo- 
logical Colleges to whose limitations and attainments it seems to 


be peculiarly adapted. 
3 J. L..S. 


& Christian Literature Society. 1918. $0.45 Mex. 


This is a translation by Dr. A. P. Parker of a book widely 
used in India entitled “‘ Christianity in Doctrine and Experience.” It 
discusses under twenty-five headings the leading Christian tenets 
in the form of question and answer. Scripture proof-texts are 
extensively used. The theological point-of-view is rigidly conserv- 
ative; the treatment is minutely thorough. The Chinese style is 
admirable, a clear limpid wen/i, free from affectations, but accep- 
table to any scholar. The book ought to be most serviceable as a 
theological text-book in Bible schools or training classes, or as 
an aid to intelligent inquirers. 

J. L. S. 


Pictures oF CHurcH History By ISAAC Mason and 
Ha Christian Literature Soctety. Price Mex. $0.30. 


This is a book of thirty-six chapters, and gives in brief out- 
line some of the outstanding events of Church History from the 
time of the Apostles, to the entrance of Christianity into China. 
The pen and ink portraits are reinforced by eleven full-page illus- 
trations depicting some of the more striking events recorded in 
the book. The Apostle John and the Robber Chief, Athanasius 
presenting himself before Constantine, Destruction of Idol at Alex- 
andria, and the Nestorian Monument are among them. They help 
to lighten the book, and should stimulate the interest of the reader. 
In some cases the artist might have made his subjects a little 
happier looking ; but perhaps he did not know the line ‘‘ Religion 
never was designed to make our pleasures less.’’ 

The book should prove of great value in teaching couverts in 
China, that the growth of the Church has been by the way of 
opposition, persecution, and death. It gives a brief account of 
several who suffered martydom in Rome and elsewhere ; describes 
the persecutions under Nero, Domitian, and other emperors; and 
shows the attitude of many celebrated men to the Gospel when it was 
spread through the Roman Empire. The testimony of Pliny as 
to the practice of Christians is. given, as well as his general con- 
tempt for. their doctrines. 
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- related to Buddhism than Christianity, and had its rise in India 


as their wisdom shall suggest. 
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gical teaching in Shantung. A pathetic interest attaches to the 


A chapter is devoted to the use and spread of Monasticisy, 
Its gradual growth in Egypt and its taking root in Europe j, 
described, while at the same time the fact that it is more closely 


and not in Judea is clearly pointed out. 

Pastors, teachers, and evangelists who read this little wor; 
will find a fund of information, and a good deal of fresh matter {o, 
illustrating their sermons and addresses. Perhaps some day the 
translators may find time to bring their work up to date, and t 
clothe their facts with such adornments in the way of commen 


F. W. B, 


SYLLABUS OF CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS, By WILLIAM P. CHALFANT, Ameri. 
can Presbyterian Press, Shanghai, cé 30 cents, 


This little hand-book has grown out of several years of theolo. 


fact that before its appearance both Dr. Chalfant and his writer 
had passed into the fuller life for a reasoned belief in which 
the book pleads with fine effect. It is a most valuable contribution 
to the meagre list of theological text-bocks in Chinese suited 
to the present demands of advanced students. One unique feature 
is that there is a comprehensive English syllabus. Another aid to 
the Western teacher is a Vocabulary of Terms. The treatment is 
thoroughly scientific and requires hard thought for mastery. 
But this is what the defenders of the faith must give to meet the 
existing spirit of inquiry or infidelity among the thinking men of 
the New China. This book will furnish at once a discipline anda 
treasury of apologetic material. The only defect would seem to bk 
in a slightly awkward Chinese style which will be somewhat of a 
hindrance in commending the book to the very type of student who 
would most readily welcome the matter. But this ought not to 
prevent its wide and beneficial tise. 


Tse ViTaizep By Francis B. Pearson. The Macmillan 
For sale by Messrs. Edward Evans & Sons. Pp. 334. Price, G. fis. 


This is an inspirational book, written to assist in the creatio 
of a proper attitude on the part of teachers towards their task. 
The author, who is Superintendent of Public Instruction in Ohio, 
believes that ‘‘the school process is an integral part of the lile 
process’’; hence he advocates teaching the child, and not aloues 
book or a subject. While he is not sure as to whether teachers 
are born or made, he is quite clear that all teachers and teaching 
can be improved. , 

Some interesting definitions of education are given : ‘‘ Educ 
tion in the large is the process of making substitutions’’; ‘* Rduct 
tion may be defined as a process of enlarging the concept 
words.’”’ And again, ‘‘ Education is the process of wotly 
building.”’ 

The book also aims to show how to create attitudes on th 
part of pupils; thus in the course of the book many answes 
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sre given to questions as to how to create these attitudes, and’ 
the relation of the school to living interests is shown in a number 
of ways. The creation of proper democratic concepts of co- 

ration, patriotism, is also dealt with. The use of bistory, art, 
spelling, etc., and the way to link them up with practical interests, 
is treated. Much stress is laid-on the living interest of the teacher 
in linking pupils to their daily living problems: a moribund 
acher cannot vitalize a school. The book is not technical, and 
yet aims to carry over into ordinary educational problems modern 
educational principles. A reading of the book should help to 
weaken the hold of educational tradition and turn’ the face of - 
the reader towards the newer possibilities of making the school 
, place for living out daily interests rather than for preparing 
for a coming examination. | z 

R. 


A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE Great City. By ANGELO PATRI. 22/ pages, 
Published by The Macmillan Co, Price $1.25. 


The Public School in America has been too largely a machine : 
all enter in the same way, pass through the same kind of training, 
and are sent out into life without any adequate training for life 
or knowledge of it. The method tends to suppress individuality. 

Here and there are teachers with visions who are trying out 
their ideas and working for their ideals and the system is rapidly 
changing. The schoolroom is being humanized. The school is 
rapidly being made the center of the life and interests of the 
ommunity in which it is located; it must provide the proper 
training for a// of the children, and it must touch and influence 
for the best all of the activities of the people. The school can 
do this as no other agency can. 

This book tells the story of a real live teacher, throbbing with 
ambitions for his school, and he summarizes his ideas of reform as 
follows :—‘‘ First, we must change the life of the school, making 
shool experiences life experiences ; second, we must change the 
teacher’s training, making the teacher life-trained, instead of book- 
trained ; third, we must break the deadening influence of a too 
strongly ceutralised system; we must individualise the schools 
rather than mass them.’’ 

N.C. G. 


RELIGION AND THE New AMERICAN Democracy, Ay Josepn Eanesr 
MCAPEE. 


This is a pamphlet intended, as the author says, to promote 
discussion and secure criticism on the ideas presented therein; and 
both of these will most likely be freely forthcomivg. The author 
is trying to show the effect upon present religious creeds and 
organizations of the application of modern democratic ideas. He 
believes that the giving up of autocracy in philosophy and practice 
will enforce a like change in all creeds and denominational organiza- 
tions. He feels that neither the ‘‘Union’’ Church nor the 
“Federated’’ Church has or will succeed, both having limita- 
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tions that the man in the pew will no longer accept; hence the 
‘*Community’’ Church, in which a community group is the 
controlling factor, is, he thinks, the Church of the future. 

The pamplilet is an attempt to speak for the man in the stree; 
and the mamin the pew. It thus sets forth some probable effects 
upon religious creeds, worship, and organization, of the growing 
democratic movement. He arraigns particularly the attempt to 
‘* institutionalize personal religious experience’’ as one of the 
greatest of the several things the matter with the American Church. 
Im contrast' with what he speaks of as the modern “‘ evangelical”’ 
idea, the author thinks that the Community Church must promote 
with all its energy ‘‘a change of heart in the individual, the 
turning of his purposes away from self-gratification to aspirations 
after the common good.’’ 

The book is full of strong meat, fearless in its outlook, and 
suggestive of coming readjustments that will have to be faced 
though they may not appear equally desirable or agreeable to all. 
Even those who cannot follow the author will do well to understand 
the line of thought he represents. 

In a letter accompanying the pamphlet he says, ‘‘ This world 
is a great world to live in, and we inust all step lively to keep up 
with the great advances of our day.’’ 

R. 


A New Woreup Democracy. An outline study of the new world order ih 
the light of Jesus’ ownideas, Association Press, New York. G. 20 cents. 


This pamphlet consists of a series of studies upon present 
pressing world problems viewed in the light of certain crises in the 
life of Jesus and certain of His correlative teachings. The nine 
brief lessons are intended to be the basis of a discussion; hence 
each study has a good many leading questions together with 
comments thereon, quoted from some of the world leaders who are 
attempting to grapple therewith. Some of the topics discussed 
are: A new basis of happiness; an equal chance for all ; revenge: 
love for enemies ; a world neighborhood. While naturally it deals 
with problems from the viewpoint of the United States, and is 
indeed intended to be used in connection with Bosworth’s ‘‘ About 
Jesus,’’ nevertheless the subjects discussed are of international 
interest. It would form an excellent text-book for a Sunday 
school group of adults or of young men and young women. 


/ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


AMERICAN TitHerRs. By L. Sayier. Methodist Book Concern, 

New York. G. $0.75 net. . 

A pamphlet giving a large number of instances of prominent Christians 
who have tithed their possessions in the interests of Christian work. Good 
material for sermons on stewardship. A list of bibliographical notes at the 
back tells where to get additional material on this topic. , 


PREPARED OR UNPREPARED? F.H.CHeneyv. Association Press, N. } 
A pamphlet on the responsibility of parents for properly preparitg 
children for life. | tues | 
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WsaT HAS GOD TO DO WITH THIS WAR? E, ALBERT CooK. Association 


Press, N. Y. 


This shows that the war has not deprived men of the chance to do good 
but has given them opportunities for supreme self-sacrifice. It is therefore an 
opportunity for God to teach the world some needed lessons. 


WHat KIND OF A FIGHT ARE WE IN? ERNEST R. Groves, Association 


Press, N. Y. 


This little pamphlet deals with the moral significance of the war, Chris- 
tianity and the war, and the need for a compelling Christian idealism. It 
sims to show therefore the real meaning of this war. 


Tet Way OF Power. Joun PAOL, Vice-President Asbury, College, Wiil- 
more, Ky. F. H. Revell Co., G. $1.00 net. 
This is a series of lectures to Christian workers, dealing with the theme, 
How can the sin-stricken world be delivered from its sin? The answer is, 
oly through Christians being more Christlike, which is the way of power. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
yor FOREIGN MISSIONS is a compendium of facts about the world-wide work 
of this society. An especially interesting section is that dealing with ‘*‘ Cam- 


paigns of Evangelism ’’ in China. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE WAR. Ay R.T. FLEWELLING. The Abingdon Press. 


G. $0.60 net 


A short discussion of the relation of German philosophy to present world 
conditions, The author feels that impersonalism is the essential feature and 
weakness of this philosophy and the cause of the present disturbance. The 
world is at present demanding a personalistic interpretation of life. The 


book is very suggestive. 


Correspondence 


THAT ‘‘ THEN CONVERTS PER 
WORKER AFTER A HUNDRED 
AND TEN YEARS.”’ 


To the Editor of — 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR What an egregious 
blunder I must have made, as 
Mr. Waters has bowled me over 
without even reading my book ! 
After such a setting down, per- 
haps I should hide my head in 
shame. But the great principle 
at stake demands a further state- 
ment. 
Tam rejoiced to hear, more about 
that work among the aborigines. 
If that were typical of the mis- 
sions in China, I should have 
nothing further to say. Unfor- 
tunately the contrast intensifies 
the point I make. If these few 
workers have been able to win 


fifteen thousand converts, then 


the rest of us must lower our 
average. We shall not have 
even that ten converts apiece. 

The point I made came out 
strongly in the conferences at 
Kuling this year. When the 
figures of the Continuation Com- 
mittee were posted, the congre- 
gation were shocked to find that 
for 1917 the report was approxi- 
mately one convert per worker ! 
We heard of a strong educational 
institution from which in all its 
history not one graduate had 
entered the ministry. We heard 
of a mission in which eighteen 
per cent of the members were in 
mission pay. | 

I do not minimize what has 
been accomplished, but beyond 
all question, the results are piti- 
ably below what they should 
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| 4 and could be. 27,562 workers, The autocratic says: Make 
z Chinese and foreign, report about the people give. This method 


is based on the principle of the 
machine; it considers the cop. 
verts as part of an organization, 
built up and run from the West. 


' 27,000 converts (exact figures not 
to hand) for 1917, and 294,825 
members as the result of this 
hundred and ten years’ work. 
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The Mission Boards of the United 
States and Canada put their last 
annual income at $26, 214,137 
(gold). For their 10,778 mis- 
sionaries in all lands, that would 
be $2,432 each, including both 
home and field expenditures. If 
the 5,744 missionaries in China 
cost at a proportionate rate, it 
means $13,969,408 for China or 
$558 gold per convert. These 
figures speak for themselves. 

It is to be hoped that my 
critic has been able to discover 
from the booklet, ‘‘ Reorganiza- 
tion the Hope of Foreign Mis- 
sions’’ (see fly-leaf) what was 
meant by “‘ falling into line with 
the world-wide swing towards 
democracy,’’ etc. For the sake 
of those who have not seen it, I 
may make a brief statement. 

In many of the missions, which 
have not yet caught the forward 
trend, every missionary, every 
station, every building, all mis- 


sion policy, all mission funds; 


everything, is under the coutrol 
of a board in the West, and of 
their representatives organized 
into ‘‘ missions’? in which the 
church-members have no repre- 
sentation. The world,—yes, I 
boldly repeat it, the world is 
fighting for the right of people 
to self-government, but we mis- 
sionaries base our work on the 
old monarchical principle of 
foreign domination,—kindly do- 
mination, it is true, yet foreign. 
When men join our churches, 
they have to make up their 
minds to submit to it. 

There are two general systems 
in vogue. We may call them 
respectively the autocratic and 
the democratic method. 


The foreigners choose the lead. 
ers. They tell the members 
what their contributions should 
be for. The duty of relieving 
the home church of the support 
of this work is stressed. The 
weakness of this system is that 
it lacks motivation. Business 
firms can appeal to self-interest, 
governments can compel. Mis- 
sions, to be effective, must not 
only furnish the machine, the 
organization, but must also find 
some way to create motive, to 
put steam into the engine. 
The democratic method says, 
lead men to give. To do 50, 


make it plain from the beginning 


that the work is their own. A 
man has no zeal to improve 
another’s property, but let him 
get a few acres of his own. 
Then he puts out money, and 
works early and late on it. The 
Christian appeal works through 


the national spirit, the love ol 


family and posterity. This sys- 
tem cultivates initiative. 

Some mission organizations 
have worked long and most 
successfully on democratic prin- 
ciples, self-government, freedom 
of speech, equal rights, mutual 
confidence. When all the mis- 
sions reorganize, we shall have 
a different’ tale to tell. 


Houca W. 


WHITE. 
Yenchenyg, Kiangsu. | 


A QUESTION OF TRANSLATION. 
To the Editor of 
The. Chinese Recorder. 


Sir: Mr. E. Morgans 
note in your August issue leads 


me to, state a query which 


¥ 
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occurred to me last July when 
conducting a Bible class among 
the Nosu of Si Yang Ching in 
Kwei Chow. Our book was the 
Gospel of John and I was struck 
by what seemed to me the lack 
of definiteness in the translation 
of {nrei in John iv:23. The 
character used by the translators 
is %. This surely fails to ex- 
press the idea of God seeking, 
makiag an effort to obtain the 
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V., R. V., and Moffatt all give 
““seek’’ and Weymouth gives 
**desires.’’ It seemed to me a 
pity that so profound and gra- 
cious a truth should be obscured 
and one wondered why it was so. 
I had thought it, after con- 
sideration, hardly worth while 
writing about but Mr. Morgan’s 
parallel stirred my mind again. 


Yours faithfully, 


spiritual worshippers? The A. CHARLES E. Hicks. 


Chinese Events and Tendencies 


Shih-chang was inaugurated as President at Peking. 

The exercises were conducted in private, but it is known 

that President Hsu’s inaugural address called for a 
policy of conciliation with the South. The first mandate 
signed by the new executive accepted the resignation of Tuan 
Chi-jui from the premiership. This is regarded as a step 
toward peace since General Tuan has favored a policy of 
unremitting warfare. Up to the present his successor has not 
been appointed. ‘There have been no other changes in the 
cabinet. Among the many messages of congratulation received 
by President Hsu was one from President Wilson. The 
American note contained the wish that China might participate 
in the approaching peace conference. Mr. Hsu has assured 
Mr. Wilson that China intends to have such participation. 
No vice-president has been elected as yet by the Peking 
parliament, though at one time it looked as though General 
Tsao Kun would obtain the coveted office. Many of the 
northern leaders favor holding the office open as a means of 
bargaining with the south. In the meantime commissioners 
from the government at Canton have gone to the United States 
to seek recognition of the southern movement, and a cabinet 
or semi-commission form of administration has.been set up by 
the revolutionists. Wu Ting-fang is the strong man of the 
south. Recent papers announce the conclusion of a new loan 
of Yen 60,000,000 between Japanese bankers and the Peking 
government. Eight newspapers and one news agency which 


0} the anniversary of the birth of the republic Hsu 
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published word of this loan before its conclusion were sup- 
pressed. Internal conditions in the country are rapidly growing 
worse. Anarchy now reigns in Shantung, Szechwan, Fukien, 


and other provinces. The movement in favor of foreign 
intervention of some sort seems to be growing. 


Missionary News 4 


General 


THE SUMMER STUDENT CON- 
FERENCES. 


Twelve hundred carefully 
selected students from one hun- 
dred and thirty schools gathered 
in eleven conferences in different 
sections of China this summer 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of 
China. 

These conferences aim very 
definitely at the religious life 
purposes and plans of the stu- 
dents. On the next to the last 
evening at each conference the 
delegates were given opportunity 
to register publicly any life deci- 
sions which they had reached 
during the conference. At one 
conference 45 students announced 


their decisions during a one: 


hour meeting. Eleven of them 
had decided to enter the 
ministry as a life work. Six 
had decided to become Chris- 
tians—these were all of the 
non-Christians in the con- 
ference. In another conference 
50 delegates registered publicly 
their decision and in another 
one 80 including 20 decisions 
for the Christian life. These 
decision meetings are considered 
a fair test of the degree of 
success of the conferences. By 


this test the conferences held 
this year were uniformly the 
best in the bistory of the con- 
ferences. The decisions were 
notable for two things, first in 
the unusual number of strong 
students who chose the ministry 
as a life work, and second that 
practically every non-Christian 
delegate decided for the Chris- 
tian life. 

The following paragraph from 
a letter from the Kwantung 
Conference is typical of the 
spirit of all of the conferences:— 

‘‘Kighty student leaders united 
themselves in a pledge to win at 
least one man to Christian living and 
to endeavor to persuade at least one 
Christian friend to follow their ex- 
ample before the next student con- 
ference. At that time we will try to 
bring together the man won with the’ 
man who won him for it is our hope 
to follow these men back into their 
schools, helping them to fulfill their 
pledge of service. Nine students who 
came to the conference as non-Chris- 
tians asked for baptism and church- 
membership during the seven days.” 


The conferences were truly 
conferences where students of 
similar problems sat together by 
the hour and worked toward 
their solution. For the first 
time personal interviews were 4 
dominating influence. Perhaps 
because in earlier years many 
leaders were foreigners it has 
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seemed almost impossible to get 
leaders and delegates to meet in 
frank personal interview. This 
year in the Kiangnan Confer- 
ence held in Soochow University, 
of the 130 delegates, 110° had 
one or more personal interviews 
with leaders on vital life ques- 
tions. The testimonies in the 
decision meeting revealed the 
fact that the best work of the 
days was done in these personal 
interviews. Similar experiences 
are reported from practically all 
of the conferences. 

That happy day has arrived 
when practically all of the lead- 
ers of these conferences are 
Chinese. As these fine lads, 
leaders of the voluntary Christian 
work in their schools, went back 


to their homes and then to school 


the deepest impression they car- 
ried away was not the address 
of any foreigner but an unfor- 
gettable message on ‘‘ Prayer’’ 
by Ding Li-mei, ‘‘ The Place of 
the Cross of Christianity’’ by 
Yee Hsing-lin, or ‘‘ The Ministry 
as a Life Work’’ by Pastor Z. 
T. Kaung. 

The real meaning of these 
conferences can not be put down 
on paper. Those responsible for 
the conferences are thankful for 
very strong Chinese leadership, 
for well chosen delegations, for 
many life decisions registered, 
but these things which bring us 
so much satisfaction may later 
pall into nothingness in com- 
parison with some modest dele- 
gate whom no leader noticed 
but who in a conference found 
the path to God’s power in his 
life and is to appear one of these 
days as a Moody, a Pastor Hsi, 
or a Hudson Taylor, changing 
the course of history. 

That many students in these 
conferences caught a new vision 
for life service and found the 

path to power for that service 
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we are sure and for all they will 
accomplish among the students 
in China in the years to come we 
are thankful. 

ARTHUR RUGH. 


CHURCH UNION OVERSEAS. 


The Overseas Assemblies in 
Scotland, Australia, and New 
Zealand have all bad two main 
themes before them: the war 
and church union. The former 
theme has demanded searching 
inquiry into the state of the 
churches and their immediate 
outlook. No church in America 
has begun to approach the con- - 
tribution of ministers and can- 
didates which these churches 
have made. Nor is it apt to do 
so under several years of war. 


‘ Not much is reported to have 


been said about after-the-war 
conditions save as they challenge 
attention to the new unity 
emerging everywhere. In New 
South Wales the Presbyterian: 
Assembly received deputations 
from the Methodist aud Congre- 
gational bodies, and a correspon- 
dent believes that ‘‘ many now 
living will see’’ the three bodies | 
united, though definite steps in 
that direction are not made pub- 
lic, if they have been taken. 
The Church of Scotland (Estab- 
lished) has approached the United 
Free Church with proposals of 
union which amount to a volun- 
tary disestablishment, at least so 
far as the relinquishing of state 
funds is concerned, and has 
been in turn approached by the | 
Scottish Episcopal Church for a 
conference on possible union. 
In England, the lay sentiment 
for widespread realignment of 
the Churches has gained great 
force but is even distanced by 
much clerical sentiment among 
churchmen and non-conform- 
ists. Free churchmen are not 
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agreed on the recognition of the 
historic episcopate, though a 
strong group of them think it 
only fair to the majority of 
Christian believers in England 
who live under that faith. Prin- 
cipals Garvie and Selbie see no 
danger in the proposal, while 
Dr. Griffith-Jones shies at it. 
Meanwhile committees of the 
Wesleyan, the United Methodist, 
and the Primitive Methodist 
Churches in England are in 
hopeful conference regarding 
their union. Everywhere it is 


agreed that the church at home 


must find ways of working to- 
gether with the same abandon 
that marks the field and camp 
work of the war. The only 
hope for it is in getting eyes 
cleared for the essential things 
and maintaining a sincere re- 
cognition of differing views on 
collateral things. Perhaps these 
churches that longer have felt 
the pressure of the war can 
work out plans of union more 
quickly and safely thau can 
those of America. Haste may 
prove wasteful here, as else- 
where, but it is a time to take 
counsel of faith and not of fear. 


CONSECRATION OF FIRST 
ANGLICAN BISHOP. 


Archdeacon T. C. Shen of 
‘the Diocese of Chekiang was 
consecrated Bishop of the Chung 
Hwa Sheng Kung Hwei at the 
Church of Our Saviour, Shang- 
hai, on Wednesday, October 2. 
This consecration will be a land- 
mark in the history of missions 
of the Anglican Communion ‘in 
China, and will not be without 
interest to all who follow the 
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progress of the Christian Church 
in missionary lands. Eg 

Bishop Graves of Shanghai, 
Chairman of the House of Bis- 


hops, was chief consecrator 


Bishops Molony, Roots, Iliff, 
White, Norris, and Huntington 
assisted in the laying on of 
hands. The Prayer book serv. 
ice of Consecration was used 
in full in Chinese. The Rey. 
P. N. Tsu, Rector of the Church 
of Our Saviour, preached the 
sermon from Lukei:49. ‘‘ For 
He that is mighty hath done for 
me great things; and holy is 
His Name.’’ The attendance 
of some sixty clergy, .the sing- 


ing of the very large and well . 


trained choir of the Church of 
Our Saviour, and the reverence 
of a large congregation in which 
were many friends of other com- 
nuinions, all contributed to a 
solemn and joyful service. 

After the service Bishop 
Molony entertained the new 
Bishop and a large company of 
friends at tiffin at the Y. M. C. 
A., at which Bishop Shen was 
presented with a robe-case, 4 set 
of robes and*a check from the 
Diocese of Chekiang, and a piece 
of plate from the Christians be- 
longing to the other churches of 
Ningpo. 

Bishop Shen is fifty-five years 
old, being the son of one of the 
first clergy of the Diocese of 
Chekiang, and having a son of 
his own in the ministry of the 
Diocese of Shanghai. He has 
been for many years the Presi- 
dent of, and the moving spirit in, 
the Missionary Society of the 
Diocese of Chekiang, aud is 
Chairman of two of the Diocesan 
Church Councils. He will work 
as Assistant Bishop under Bishop 
Molony. 
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Items 


The next meeting of the: 
Kiaigsu Federation Council will - 


take place on the 20th of Novem- 


ber at Chinkiang in the Presby-. 


terian Church inside the city. 
Foreign delegates desiring enter- 


tainment may write to the Rev. | 


D. W. Richardson, Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, Chinkiang. 


At a Sunday afternoon service 
held recently in Nanking the 
married couples and families sat 
together in the middle block, 
with single men in one side 
block and single women in the 
other. Here is an excellent sug- 
gestion for the solving of a much 
discussed question of Chinese 


propriety. 


Bishop W. F. McMurry of the 
- Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and Mrs. McMurry have 
arrived in Shanghai, with a view 
to taking up residence in China 
for four years, in connection 
with mission work. In the home 
field in his Board of Church 
Extension work, in which he 


made a reputation as an orgapn- . 


izer, his chief work has been of 
a missionary character. 


We have been asked to intimate 
that in addition to the Scripture 
Union Readings for 1919, already 
issued, there has been prepared 
an alternative course in the New 
Testament and Psalms for the 
benefit of Chinese friends — 
do. not possess the complete 
Bible. Copies may be had on 
application to the honorary sec- 


retary,. Mr. Gilbert McIntosh, ~ 


Presbyterian Mission Press, 135 
North Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 


The English Baptist Mission 
in Shansi proposes to use the 
first moon of the Chinese New 


article on. 


Year to carry on an evangelistic 
campaign in the districts visited 
last winter by the plague. Most 
of the Shansi Anti-plague Bureau 
work in this district: was done 
by missionaries. All those who 
formerly: had a share in that 
anti-plague campaign are now 
being invited to share in this 
evangelistic campaign. This 
will make it a real union effort. 


In view of the Rev. E. C. 
Lobenstine’s brief visit to Amer- 
ica, the Executive Committee of 
the China Continuation Com- 
mittee expressed their high ap- 
preciation of his services, their 


_ personal regard for him, and 


assured him of. their deep sym- 
pathy and prayers for him while 
absent from China. Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis was appointed Acting 
Foreign Secretary during Mr. 
Lobenstine’s absence. 


As it appears likely that a 
considerable number of mission- 
aries did not receive the free 
copy of the August issue of 
China Bookman,’’ it is 
requested that those interested 


- will as soon as possible send to 


Mr. J. W. Dovey, Business Man- 
ager of the China Bookman, 18 
Peking Road, Shanghai, for 

copies of this issue, indicating 
whether they wish copies of 
the Chinese edition also, of 
which some are still available 
for distribution to pastors, etc. 


| 
- The September (1918) issue 
of Zhe Missionary Review of 
the World contains a suggestive 
‘* National or In- 
ternational Churches, Which?” 
The two ideals on this subject 
are presented by the Rev. James 
L. Barton, D.D., and the Rt. 
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Rev. J. W. Bashford, D.D. The 
fundamental question is as to 
whether the philosophy of na- 
tionalization or internationaliza- 
tion should prevail in the build- 
ing up of churches. The article 
bears directly on au emerging 
problem in China. 

The August (1918) issue of 
China’s Millions (Toronto) is 
especially interesting in that it 
deals mainly with work among 
the border tribes. There is an 
illustrated article on the ‘‘ Black 
Miao Religion,’’ which among 
other things says: ‘‘ There isa 
belief in one great, Supreme 
Being, lord of heaven, ‘the 
thunderer.” He has perfect 
knowledge and unlimited power. 
All men, all created beings, are 
subject to him ; but it is believed 
he is too high for us to know 
and worship.’’ 


The Executive Committee of 
the China Continuation Com- 
mittee passed the following re- 
solution, which arose out of the 
appointment of a committee of 
seven, at Lily Valley 
August, for a special national 
evangelistic movement in China. 

(a) Resolved that a press bureau 
be organized at an early date, to 
advocate and spread Christian patriot- 


ism in China, especially among the 
Chinese Christians. 


(6) Resolved, that an earnest effort 
be made to promote as many Chris- 
tian Leaders’ Conferences as possible 
on Christian Patriotism and Personal 


Evangelism. 


+ The Special Committee of the 

Forward Evangelistic Movement, 
appointed by the China Continu- 
ation Committee, is planning to 
issue a Bulletin about the first 
of November making suggestions 
regarding the observance of the 
** Special Week of Evangelism,’’ 
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following the Chinese New Year, 
February 2-8, 1919. This Bul. 
letin will be printed in both 
English and Chinese and will b- 
widely distributed. The com. 
mittee will welcome requests 
from any who desire . make 
sure that they receive 

Single copies will be Gletribes 
free ; in large numbers it we be 
sold at cost. 


The Executive of 
the China Continuation Com. 
mittee voted to approve the re. 
port of the Special Committee 
ou Phonetic Writing, in which 


-it had been voted unanimously 


to recommend the adoption of 
the ‘‘ Chu Yin Tzu Mu’’ phone. 
tic system, and in which plans 
were adopted for the circulation 
of certain literature therein. 
This report included a tentative 
budget of Mex. $7,500 to launch 
the movement. Steps are being 
taken to secure someone who can 
devote full time to this special 
propaganda. A Special Com. 
mittee was appointed to super- 
vise the necessary editorial work, 
of which Dr. Sidney G. Peill is 
Chairman. This committee was 
empowered to carry out the 
recommendations on this subject 
already approved. 


The following list of subjects 
is taken from the program oi 
the 76th annual meeting of the 
ference and indicates the way in 
which the present world upheaval 
is forcing deep thinking on the 
Christian faith and 


FAITH. 


God,—What sort of a deity presides 
over events to-day? What attributes 
will be sought in deity by the re 
ordered society of to-morrow? 


Stin.—Where lies the authority to 
define its character? In the clash o 
ideals where appears the umpire? 


f 
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Salvation.—What kind of a saiva- 
tion do they seek who press on de- 
liberately, willingly, eagerly into the 
pell of uproar, m 
Flanders ? 


ORGANIZATION 


What sort of a Church does demuoc- 
racy require? 

How should the religious organiza- 
tion be related to other social institu- 
tions? 

Democracy 
Program. 
“THe MINISTRY. | 

The minister’s threefold office; the 
survival and development of these 
functions in the new society. 


Specialization in religious leader- 
‘ship ander the requirements of the 


new democracy, ”’ 


We give in this issue a picture 
of Chas. H. Jeffries, Commis- 
sioner of the Salvation Army in 
China, dressed in the recently 
adopted uniform of that organi- 
zation. This uniform is the 
result of a decision that has 
been reached with reference 
to the dress to be worn by the 
officers—Chinese and foreign— 
of the Salvation Army. The 
reasons given for adopting the 
Chinese costume are: That 
such a costume will enable the 
foreign officers to associate them- 
selves more closely with the 
Chinese in general and their 
colleagues in particular, will help 
to undermine the idea that Wes- 
ternization and Christianity are 
one and the same thing, and 
will emphasize the fact that the 
Chinese Christians are not fol- 
lowing foreigners when they. be- 
come Christians. 

Commissioner Jeffries has writ- 
ten an interesting and informing 
article on the work of the Salva- 


and the 
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tion Army in China, which will 
appear in the next issue of thé 
“‘China Mission Year Book.’’ 


Oue of the new pupils received 
at the School for the Deaf, 
Chefoo, this autumn, is a nice, 
bright boy of fourteen who lost 
his hearing through illness when 
he was about’ nine years old. 
He had been in school a year so 
had a slight knowledge of Chi- 
nese characters. Now, after four 
years of absolute silence, he still 
retains some of his speech; much 
of it imperfect, but it forms a 
basis on which to build speech 
that will be almost as good as 


that of a hearing child. Under 


careful suggestions from the 
teacher and by association with 
words and ideas still retained he 
is recalling a great deal of what 
has been forgotten. He read 
the lips a little when he first 
came and is rapidly improving. 
Our great regret is that he 
did not come to us sooner after 
losing his hearing in which case 
his speech could have all been 
retained with quite a natural 
utterance and voice. When 
asked why he did not come 
sooner, he replied that his peo- 
ple never heard of the school 
until a relative employed near 
here happened to tell them. 
The account of this boy is 
given with the hope that it may 
meet the eye of some one inter- 
ested in a similar case and be 
the means of leading them to 
give the afflicted one the benefit 
of expert teaching before too 
much of the spoken language is 
lost. 
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Personals 


OCTOBER : 
and, at Chaochowfu, to Rev. T. W.D. 
‘and Mrs. James, E. P. M., a daughter. 
and, at Pakou, Chi., to Mr. and 


Mrs. Reginald W. Sturt, C. M. M.L., 
a son ( les Twite). 
MARRIAGE. 
juny: 


11th, in Chicago, U. S. A., Rev. 
EB, Partch and Dr. Julia N. 
Wood. P.N. 


DEATHS. 


SEPTEMBER : 

23rd, Capt, G. Ernest Cornaby, 11th 
Royal Fusiliers; aged twenty-four ; 
third son of the Rev. W. A. Corvaby 
and the late Mrs. Cornaby. 


OCTOBER : 
at Kuling, Mrs, Mary M., 
wife of Dr. G. F. Fitch, aged seventy 
years, P.N. 
24th, at Peking, Maurice Dwight, 


born February 18th, 1916, son of 


Mr. and Mrs. Dwight W. Edwards, 

4. | 
ARRIVALS. 

AUGUST : 


21st, from U.S.A, Mr. M. A. Kees; 
Mr. L. M. Sears, Y. M.C. A. 


SEPTRMBER : 
16th, from U.S, A., Mr. and Mrs. 


A. O. Long and children, Mr. and 


er W. W. Cline and child, Y. M. 
25th, from U. S. A., Mrs. M. A. 
Kees and children, Y. M. C. A. 
27th, from U.S, A., Misses Pearson, 
Laurence, Irving, and Hill, P, N. 
30th, from Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
Trivett (ret.), C. M. M.; Mrs. 
G. M, Ross (ret.), Mrs, Stevenson 
ret.) P. C.-C; Rev. E. Mattox, 
-D., (ret.) P.N.; Mrs. W. Y. King, 
Misses F. A. M. Young, L. I. Bates, 
and R. A. Smith, CI.M. From U.S.A., 
Dr. and Mrs, S. Lewis (ret.), M. E. 
F. B.; Miss E. M. Gauss (ret,); Misses 
Winchester and Sutherland, Rev. and 
Mrs. Ward Davis, P.N. Messrs. Jack- 
ae Desterhaft (Wuchow), C. & 


OCTOBER : 


1st, from U. S. A,, Dr. and Mrs, | 


P. S. Evans (ret.), S, B. C. 
2nd, Mrs. Shapleigh (ret.), C. I. M. 
Rev. and Mrs. Homer Dubs (Nan- 
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king L. S.), U. EH. Rev. T. Geos 
Disc, Miss Leyda (Nankigg 
.§.), U. E. Mrs, Robt. Welch amg 
child (new). Misses Vernon aig 
(new, Kuling School), 
6th, from U. S. A., Mr, and Mig 
C. W. Pettit and children, Mr, aaa 
Mrs, A. J. Allen and child, Mr ang 
Mrs. H. R. Swéetman and childrens 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Watkins and 
child, Mr. and Mre. L. G. Bates ana 
children, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Ra 
(Navy Asso., Shanghai), Mr. amt 
Mrs, P. L. Gillett and childes 
(ret.), M. C. A. Misses 
Axelson M. Fesmire 
(Thibetan border) E. Halstead (We 
chow), M. Hartman (Indo-China), 


C. & M. A. Misses M, Bovell ang 
E. Brodbeck (Nanking L. S.). Misses 
Lehman and Habegger. Miss Boring 
(new, Peking Med. Sch. Rockfelig 
Found.). Rev. and Mrs.C.C Marriég 
and children S. B. C. 
Riffel and Culter, Dist. Fund, My 
and Mrs. Deevers (new), Y. M.C& 
12th, Miss M. J. Peterson (ret) 
Rev. and Mrs, T. Beare, A. F. M, | 
18th, from Canada, Miss M, & 
Swann, M.C.C. From U. 5, A., Rey 
— J. C. Jensen (ret.), A. BE 


SEPTEMBER : 
14th, to U. A., Mr. and Mrs, M. 
Wheeler and children, Y. M. C. A. 


OCTOBER : 
4th, to Siberia, Mr. F. C. 
A. B. F. M. S., (Y.M. C. A. work) 
sth, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Lobenstine and children, C, C. C, | 
12th, to France, Mr. L. E. Jordi 
Cc. M.M. L. (¥. A. work), 
U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs. F. W, Big 
and children, P. N. 
14th, to France, Mr. F. K, W. Gam 
ton, Dist. Fund (Y. M. C. A. 
To Canada, Miss G. H. Murray, 
king Blind School ; Miss McWilliam® 
P. I. To U.S. A., Rev. and 
W. W. High and children, Mm 
A. G. Herriott, P. N. 
Sth, to Siberia, Prof.C. H. Robe 
, ¥. M. C. A.; Mr. S. Beath, 
s. 
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26th, from Canada, Rev, D. We 
| Crofts, M. 
DEPARTURES. 
King, Y. W. C. A. 
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-. mous quantity of blood; hemimorrhage was checked, but patient sank rapidly 


inthe British 


tember 15th, 1888: 
“I would advise 6 


- titioner to always 


“VALENTINE’S 


VALENTINE’s 


. dent Garfeld dur- 


D. 


Valentine’ 


Badorsed by Leadiog Members of the Medical Profession ot the United States, 

have Valentine’s Meat-Jnice with most gratifying results in several 


cases, 


A Case or P Post-Partum HEMMORREAGE—Lady aged $5; lost an enor. 


from exhaustion; stimulants only gave temporary relief on account of inability 
tO replace lost blood. Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, 1 to 12, two 
teaspoonfuls every ten minutes. Patient revived, pulse reappeared, respiration 
less sighing and more regular ; and by continuing the treatment until! two bottles 


had been taken, she was restored, and is to-day a hearty, bealthy woman. 


He also gives a case of cholera-infantum, and adds: 
In both cases the peculiar merit of the Meat-Juice lay in its bzing able to 


ao supply @ circulating medium as near in character to the blood as can be wel: 0}. 


tained. It is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach, upper or lower bowel, 


It is an excellent thing to give by rectal enema, with or without brandy. 


I use it daily.in hospital and private practice, and feel that [ cannot recom. 


mend it toc 
| WALTER R. LAMBUTH. 
TESTIMONIALS. | New York. 
| I prescribe Val: 


BNTINE’S M 
daily, and 

e it better than 
any preparation of 
the have ever 


ARION 


Grorcr H. 
LIOTT, M.R.C. S. 


ical Journal, De-. 


every country prac- 


Hamburg. 


VALENTINES 
Z Muat-Joice bias 


carry in obstetric 
cases a bottle of 


been used for the 

benefit of the Chol. 

tients in the 

holera Barracks. 
Wa asking ton, D.C. The strengthening 
| I have used large- and nourishing ¢- 
fects of VALEN- 


MRATJ 
were at once math 


and 
consider it the best 2 


of. these’ (meat) fest, as it was nee 
preparations, It and extracting its Juice, by | essary to introduce 
was used by the late ofily small quant 
lamented -Presi- ob ties of it at a um 

into the wea 


stomach.—Dr 

HeRM KuMMELL 

Physician-in-Chig 

pital. 

Depot in ‘Shang has—Mactavise & COMPANY, 


ing his long illness 
and he derived 
reat benefit from 

ROBERT 


Shanghai, 


« 
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hall 
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MEAT JUICE. \ 
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